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CREEDS. 



CHAPTER I. 

" You are a false prophet, reverend father," 
said Miss Vauban with deliberation, ** and, 
for the future, I shall consult my own 
opinions, not those of my superiors — es- 
pecially when my individual interests are at 
stal^e. You foretold storms, floods, tem- 
pests ; and, lo ! the sky is as blue as June ; 
the pigeons are nmning races on the dry 
paths; the violets and apple-blossoms are 
smelling better than all the incense in the 
world. Yes, Mr. St. Just, it is a fact, 
(although you pretend not to hear), that 
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2 CREEDS. 

the whole of your previsions have turned 
out wrong: also that I shall enjoy six 
hours of dancing this very night." 

And, leaning her head out through the 
open parlour window, Miss Vauban scruti- 
nized the appearance of the sky with renewed 
and solemn interest. 

Had the sun been any mere human 
worshipper, he would, undoubtedly, have 
remained faithful to that face, so frankly 
upheld to his kisses ; and have loved 
to dally long with such eyes and lips as 
those of Estelle Vauban — ^radiant as they 
were now in the brightest hues of youth 
and hope, and something richer, sweeter, 
even than these. 

She was at this time scarcely seventeen, 
but an early development of form, and her 
pale dark complexion, made her appear 
somewhat older. Her features were more 
classically regular than one usually sees in 
England, her proportions fuller, her voice 
deeper. You might have guessed her an 
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Italian, but for the timidity of speech and 
manner, the small refined hands, the in- 
tellectual expression of the great lustrous 
eyes. For, although every line was perfect 
either in face or form, mere beauty was 
the last thing you thought of in looking at 
her. The exceeding sweetness of counte- 
nance rivetted you first, and afterwards you 
paused to criticize and admire. 

What Estelle hereafter became, in even 
greater fulness of beauty than now, the 
reader will hereafter learn. All that I 
notice at present, is the grace no future 
time shall ever again recal; the happiness, 
the youth, the goodness of her face. 

The room in which she sat was low; 
with rafters across the ceiling ; and furnished 
in very homely cottage fashion. A horse- 
hair sofa, high-backed chairs, and an ab- 
solute dearth of ornament of any kind. 
At the present moment, however, every 
article of available size — chairs, tables, even 
the floor itself — was strewed with the re- 
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mains of female finery; white muslin, rib- 
bonSy flowers, puffings, pinkings, and all 
those other preparations for conquest, which 
invade sitting-rooms, when young women 
of small fortune are going to a ball. 

Only one table, pushed into a remote 
corner by the fire, was free of millinery, 
and on this lay a large old book, wherein 
the person addressed as Cyprian was vainly 
endeavouring to read, amidst the rending 
and cutting and incessant chattering of his 
companion, 

^* Will you be good enough to leave that 
window open, or shut, Estelle?" he ex- 
claimed at last, with some display of temper, 
as a sudden burst of wind fluttered the 
pages of his book. "At least two dozen 
times have you made me lose my place 
in the last hour. Remember, that my ex- 
citement about the weather is not so great 
as your own, also that, ridiculous though 
it appears, I am trying to read." 

" Two dozen times, Cyprian ! only four ! 
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You must be cross, or you would not 
exaggerate. I have remarked that you 
never lose your character for extreme truth- 
fulness, except when your temper is ruffled. 
Some mysterious connection between the 
organs of malevolence and imagination, I 
suppose ?" 

"You seem to forget that I am seated 
in a thorough draught all this time !** 

"Well, 1 will leave the window alone 
for good now, and finish my dress without 
speaking a word. Will that content you, 
reverend father ?" 

"Pull down the blind, child- The sun 
falls exactly on my book." 

She looked at him for a minute or two ; 
and something (the sunshine probably) gave 
her face a very tender expression as she did 
so, then replied, 

"Cyprian, if you knew the picture you 
make at this moment, in that very ray 
which prevents you from reading about 
those interminable Saints, you would not 
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wish to shut it out. In your long black 
coat, with your head bent over that great 
missal-like volume, your arms severely folded, 
and withal, a golden halo encircling your 
serious face, you look exactly like — " 

"Well?" 

"Like one of those paintings I have 
seen at the convent, of some mediaeval 
priest or father, poring over one of his 
own illuminated works, while the halo of 
sanctity (yours is only borrowed, Cyprian) 
shines from his placid features. No; you 
don't look exactly like any of those men, 
either. They are, or are represented as 
being, wan and emaciated, while you are 
so young and — and good-looking, Mr.' St. 
Just; no, it is Abelard that you are so 
like." 

"And pray what portrait have you ever 
seen of Abelard ?" 

"Only a French lithograph that I got 
hold of years ago ; but it was such a beauty, 
had such an expression, such eyes, that I 
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have treasured it ever since, and even took it 
with me to school. I was afraid to show 
it at first, but the second half I hung it up 
on my wall, and the reverend mother said 
it might remain there as I was so fond of 
pictures, and this was the portrait of a saint ! 
I had cut off the name for reasons of my 
own, and if she would think it a saint, of 
course I could not help it. And so — " 

"And so you systematically, for two 
years, carried out this deceit?" 

" Oh ! Cyprian, what harsh words you 
use ! Deceit ! Why, what harm was there 
in looking at a picture I Hked ?" 

"A great deal of harm in treasuring a 
picture of Abelard — putting aside the sub- 
terfuge into which you were led by doing 
so. Do not tell me, Estelle, that as you 
looked at it, you never recalled the romantic 
nonsense connected with^ his life; yes, and 
imagined yourself a Nouvelle Helo'ise a dozen 
times !" 

"But I do tell you so," the girl inter- 
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rupted, her face flushing up. *' And what is 
more, I — ^yes, I mil tell you after that 
speech of yours — I only bought Abelard out 
of my savings, because he was like you, 
Cyprian ; and that is why I have kept the 
picture, and loved it, and would have gone 
through anything sooner than part with it. 
Ohl I will bum it now — not to-day, for 
I should cry as I did so, and make myself 
hideous for the ball — but to-morrow, before 
breakfast.'* 

The tears rose indignandy in her eyes 
as she spoke; but her companion very 
calmly went on with his reading, first re- 
marking : 

"It would be the best thing you could 
do. If the picture has made you deceitful 
to your Superior, and awakens such temper 
in you now, it would be much better 
destroyed/' 

"Then I shall keep it!" cried Estelle, 
returning to her work. "I will not burn 
my Abelard. You assume as much autho- 
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rity as though you were a priest already, 
Sir." 

" I look ODward a few years, do I, Estelle ? 
I shall be a priest by that time, certainly; 
but Grod forbid that I should ever assume 
undue authority, even then ! I only counsel 
you as a friend, and if my remarks displease, 
you will remain silent for the future." 

Miss Vauban applied herself with great 
vigour to her work, and to an indifferent 
observer might have appeared intently in- 
terested upon the white dress she was sewing. 
But every minute or two, her fingers slack- 
ened a little in their employment, while their 
owner gave stealthy glances from beneath 
her long lashes at the young student who 
resembled Abelard. 

If that impassioned priest was in reality as 
handsome as Cyprian St. Just, it must be 
confessed that the frailties of Heloise were 
more pardonable than posterity in general 
has considered them. 

To myself, the sentimental simper, Ian- 
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guishing eyes, and effeminate figure of the well- 
known French lithograph so adored by 
Estelle, in no way corresponded with St. Just's 
manly face and great broad shoulders. Miss 
Vauban, however, thought the resemblance 
perfect. This is the less to be wondered at, 
as she saw no one within the convent-walls, 
but a red-faced Irish priest and a little old 
French dancing-master; and had, therefore, 
plenty of spare imagination to bestow upon 
Abelard and all other subjects therewith con- 
nected. 

"You told me yesterday, that you wa- 
vered again about becoming a priest/' she 
began suddenly, rising from her work as she 
spoke, then coming close up to St. Just, 
" and now to-day, you speak of it as a cer- 
tainty. Forgive me my hasty temper, just 
now, dear Cyprian ; shut your book, for- 
give me, and tell me that you have not 
fully decided yet." 

" One moment, Estelle, I have only three 
lines more." 
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She waited impatiently while he calmly 
finished his reading (the life of St. Theresa 
of Sales, I believe) ; then, when he closed the 
volume, knelt down beside him, and held 
out her hands towards the fire, waiting for 
his answer. 

" What did you say, petite ?" 

" In the first place, forgive me." 

" Estelle, what have I to forgive ? Your 
temper is only that of a child : you cry, you 
are angry without any reason.'* 

" Very well ; do not talk of me at all then. 
Answer my other question about yourself. 
Why do you speak this morning as though 
you were resolved to be a priest, when only 
yesterday you hesitated ?" 

" As to my own unfitness, never as to my 
desire." 

"Is that quite true, Cyprian?" looking 
steadfastly away from him. 

"Quite, Estelle. Why do you speak so 
solemnly ?" 

" I misunderstood you, that is all." 
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" When did I mislead you ?" he asked. 

" Last night when we walked home by the 
river-bank, and you told me that you wavered, 
I thought you meant — " 

For a moment, St, Just looked at her 
quickly; took in at a glance her downcast 
profile, the quick movement of her hands as 
she warmed them before the fire this mild 
spring day, her ill-concealed agitation; then 
he answered quietly, 

"On such a grave subject as this, every 
human being must, at times, waver, dear 
child ; — waver with a keen sense of his own 
short-comings ; a deep awe of the holy pro- 
fession to which he aspires. Pray for me, 
Estelle, that I may be confirmed and strength- 
ened in my resolutions; made more fit to 
become one of the priesthood. It is the sole 
subject of my own thoughts and prayers — " 

" 1 wish I were like you, then," she inter- 
rupted ; " but I have, unfortunately, no 
vocation whatever for higher things. While 
you are taken up with these excellent and 
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noble thoughts, I care for nothing but vanity 
and folly. I have looked forward to this ball 
for days and days, hardly slept for thinking 
of it ; and now, when the time really draws 
near that I have so longed for, I sicken at 
the very idea of dressing and dancing. It is a 
weary world, Cyprian !" 

" Weary since when ? You looked as 
though you could, at least, support its te- 
dium when you were interrupting me in my 
reading, and talking of the weather, ten mi- 
nutes ago. Your contritions, little Estelle, 
like your resolution of burning Abelard, 
never last one moment together ; and when I 
return from my walk, I shall find you trying 
on your ball-dress with Aunt Theresa, and 
more anxious for success than ever. Poor 
little Estelle ! whatever your faults are, / can 
never wish you altered." And he bent down 
and laid his hand upon her head. ^ 

St. Just felt that she stooped it lower at 
his .touch ; but he could not see the sudden 
blush that rose upon the girl's face, the con- 
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fusion which deprived her for the moment of 
all power of reply. 

"You — you are going out?" she stam- 
mered. 

"My usual walk across the moor before 
dinner. I am sure you will be well pleased 
to be rid of me, and have the room free 
for all your fine preparations for to-night. 
Good bye, Estelle." 

" I am not to go with you ?" 

"What! in this showery weather, with 
the lanes and common deep in mud ? Most 
certainly not. Besides, you have not finish- 
ed your ball-dress yet." 

" I do not care ; I wish I were not going." 

"Yet you will enjoy your evening ex- 
tremely, Estelle." 
. "Shall I?" 

"Extremely. I am quite positive of it. 
I have a strong reason for saying so." 

" Cyprian !" looking up at him quickly, 
" why do you say that ? have you any good 
news to tell me ? I mean — " 
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"Never mind, little Estelle. Be content 
with my assurance. I know you far better 
than you know yourself, and I repeat that 
you will be as happy as any one in the ball- 
room to-night, and make me miserable to- 
morrow morning with all your descriptions 
of your own conquests." 

He was speaking very kindly now, much 
more kindly than was his custom, and 

m 

when he finished he stooped down, hesitated 
a second, then touched Estelle's forehead 
with his lips, and left her. 

She remained long in the same position 
before the fire ; the colour deepening on her 
cheeks ; Mr. St. Just's last words ringing in 
her heart and awakening there an abundance 
of those hopes to which young women of 
her age are prone; his kiss lingering, not 
unpleasantly, upon her forehead. 

"He will never be a priest!" she ex- 
claimed at length, " Never 1" 

Miss Vauban had still many things to 
learn concerning human nature. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Cyprian St. Just and Estelle Vauban 
were both orphans ; and, although not actu- 
ally related by blood, had been thrown con- 
stantly together from the earliest days of 
Estelle's childhood. Her own grandfather 
was a French emigrant noble, her father was 
a poor teacher of languages, and had mar- 
ried after the loss of Estelle's mother, an 
aunt of St. Just's, French also, by descent. 

The death of Monsieur Vauban within a year 
of his second marriage, left the girl entirely in 
the care of her step-mother; who, singular 
to say, nurtured the child as though she had 
been her own. Perhaps, it would have been 
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impossible to know Estelle and not love her ; 
perhaps nature had given a larger heart to 
Madame Vauban than ordinarily falls to the 
lot of step-mothers ; certainly no child was 
ever more indulgently brought up than the 
little orphan. 

When she was fourteen, Madame Vauban, 
conscious of her own inability to finish her 
education, contrived with much self-denial, 
to send Estelle to school at the neighbouring 
convent of Taunton. Here she remained 
two years; and at the commencement of 
this story, had just returned for good to 
Wyke; having attained as much perfection 
in knowledge and general accomplishments 
as Madame Vauban thought sufficient for 
any future exigence that could possibly 
arise. 

" As long as I live, child,*' she would say 
with honest tears, "you shall never leave 
me ; when I die, my little income dies too ; 
and your good education must help you on 
in the world; unless, which is very un- 
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likely, I should chance to marry you in the 
mean time." 

But prospects of poverty, or of never 
marrying weigh lightly at sixteen; and 
Estelle would have thought nothing whatev^ 
of having to work for her daily bread, could 
she have done so in the society of the two 
people she cared for upon the earth. 

Madame Vauban, too, was in strong old 
age ; the chance of her dying was remote ; 
her small annuity well sufficed for their 
simple way of life; and Estelle had never 
known a care, never troubled herself by 
looking forward to what her future existence 
might be, until the last few montl^s. When 
the first chill of disappointment, the first 
faint shadow of hope unfulfilled had slowly 
pawned upon her. 

The idea of St. Just's becoming a priest, 
which hitherto she had received as a mere 
matter of course, now struck her with an 
indefinite kind of pain. She could no 
longer bear to hear it spoken of as a cer- 
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tainty. She mused in secret upon the occa- 
sional misgivings which he himself expressed 
on the subject. She sought a dozen times a 
day, to read his real thoughts in his words 
and looks. She grew impatient, whenever 
poor Madame Vauban expatiated upon the 
noble-looking priest her nephew would make- 
and what nice work it would be for Estelle to 
embroider his vestments ! 

St. Just had been brought up at S — ; 
but intended finishing his ordination^studies 
abroad. He had not a relation in the world, 
except Madame Vauban, and a nominal 
guardian, whom he never saw; he had few 
friends, no counsellors; and the small sum 
of money originally left . him by his father, 
had barely eked out sufficiently to pay for 
his college expenses. 

But from his childhood, his own inalien- 
able resolve had always been to enter the 
church. " I have not money enough for the 
army, not interest enough for the bar, no 
taste for the drudgery of common law or 

c 2 
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medicine ;" he pondered at thirteen. " Be- 
sides, nature has fitted me for something 
better than all this. I have every quality for 
public life, energy, patience, eloquence, per- 
sonal advantages, (unbounded desire of power 
he might have added), I will be a priest. 
This is the very time when the church de- 
mands, and would recognize a man such as I 
shaU be." 

From that day, he never wavered again. 
The seeming doubts upon which Estelle 
hereafter built with such eagerness, were 
merely amiable concessions to human weak- 
ness on the part of Mr. St. Just. 

The companionship, during vacation, of 
this girl had been tbe one softening influence 
of his life. When she was little, it pleased 
him to contemplate her graceful beauty, her 
winning childish ways, her entire love for 
himself. As she grew older, it would have 
been impossible for any man, however firm 
his own resolves of celibacy, to live in fa- 
miliar intercourse with Estelle Vauban and 
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remain indifferent to her. And St. Just, 
although a candidate for the priesthood, was 
human. 

He had, however, the most unbounded 
confidence in himself; the most positive con« 
sck)usness that no object on earth would ever 
make him swerve from the course he had 
chosen. And, whatever the real danger, he 
abandoned himself to the society of Miss 
Vauban, {Btat. seventeen, with the same un- 
reserve that he had done when she was seven. 

But, although no look or word had ever 
betrayed such suspicion, he was far from 
insensible to the girl's ill-concealed and grow- 
ing preference for himself. Those stealthy 
glances at him while he read, those sudden 
blushes, that great anxiety respecting his 
future life, did not pass unnoticed by this 
young student of human nature; and he 
was already quite sufficiently advanced in his 
vocation, to give to such symptoms their full 
significance. 

"It matters little, after all!" was his 
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internal commentary, when he had left her 
upon the morning we have described. " A 
passing fancy, more or less, can make no 
difference for her. What woman ever en-, 
tered upon life without a few of these girlish 
dreams beforehand ? For myself it is a g0od 
test. If a face like Estelle's has not the 
power to move me, I am indeed firm. Hers 
is beauty for which a king might throw away 
a crown, a poor student will be pardoned for 
giving up a priest's life, yet I shall never 
waver. Yes, it is well," he mentally added, 
after a pause, *^ well that I should know what 
I am abandoning; enter upon my caUing 
with some experience of the sweets henceforth 
forbidden. The sacrifice to be worthy, should 
be complete ; which renders it my duty for 
the present rather to encourage than thwart 
poor Estelle's love.'* 

And Mr. St. Just, pondering thus on duty, 
pursued his way along the rough Somerset- 
shire lanes at his accustomed rate of four 
miles-and-a-half an hour. Heedless of every 
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delicate-beaded spray he cut aside, every 
gossamer thread he broke, every dewy thistle 
that he remorselessly beheaded with his stick ; 
they crossed his path and suffered for it, voild, 
tout. He walked abroad for other objects, 
than to look after the lives and deaths of 
weeds, or to admire the common things of 
God's creation ! This quick, impetuous pace 
was one that he had trained himself to upon 
principle. It assisted meditation : — cooled his 
blood, too, when that rebellious fluid flowed 
quicker than was convenable for his state. 

After crossing a wide extent of common, 
he came upon a steep and wooded hill, or 
rather knoll, which stood alone amid the 
flat surrounding country ; and striking into 
one of its narrow paths, the young priest 
made his way up through a thick growth oi 
brushwood towards the summit. 

This wood was a favourite summer haunt 
of Miss Vauban's. From its heights was 
the fairest view of the distant Bristol Chan- 
nel, in its dim shadowy nooks were the 
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coolest retreats from the mid-day sun. The 
rarest ferns and mosses were to be found in 
its glades, in spring the earliest primroses 
came forth upon its slopes, on some few 
sheltered banks, well known to Estelle, grew 
sweet-scented white violets, the only ones 
that the whole country round afforded. 

To one of these banks, St. Just now bent 
his steps. The sun broke tremblingly forth 
from among the clouds as he reached it, and its 
slanting beams fell full upon the well-known 
oak, where he and Estelle were accustomed 
to rest after their walk. Where he had read, 
his companion dreamed, through many a 
score of silent noons together. But Mr. St. 
Just noted no effect of light and shadow 
among the budding masses of foliage, called 
up no visions of quiet summer hours passed 
beneath their shade. Kneeling down upon 
the wet turf» he gathered a great handful of 
the white violets, — not tenderly,, as Estelle 
would have done, but tearing up whole 
plants for the sake of the one or two flowers 
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they each bore ; then, when he had despoiled 
the bank of every violet there, rose up and 
turned his face round to the west. 

An opening through the woods showed 
him a wide expanse of lowland country, 
whose hedge-rows and pastures were now 
clothed in tender spring green. In the fore- 
ground lay the common, bright with amber 
patches of gorse and broom, around him 
waved the wet trees, every branch and tiny 
spray lit up with flickering red fire. Birds 
rejoicing after the rain, sang with subdued 
happiness ; the violets in his hand (those vio- 
lets that shall be worn by Estelle), gave forth 
their subtle sweetness. But St. Just's face 
never changed. The voice of birds, the 
smell of flowers, red sunlight, waving wood- 
land, reached him not. When God spoke to 
him, it was in other language than all this. 

" It will be worth the trouble," he thought, 
returning hastily to the path by which he 
came, " worth the walk through these atro- 
cious lanes and dripping trees to see her face 
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of delight when I reach home. She w31 
think more of her violets than of the ball, I 
take it." 



It was past six before he got back to 
Wyke Farm, and Madame Vauban was fret- 
ting over * his absence, while she kept his 
dinner hot before the sitting-room fire. 

" Bon Dieu ! how late you are, Cyprian !" 
she cried, when he entered (I need not intro- 
duce her to you. Reader. She was an old 
Frenchwoman — pages could say no more). 
" I must confess it is very disappointing of 
you, just the day when I made that ragout 
of fowl and mushrooms that you are so fond 
of! How can mushrooms that have be^i 
lying two hours lukewarm in the sauce, be 
anything but leather? or what flavour can 
be left in the meat? However, I have 
managed to keep it pretty warm in the 
Dutch oven, and the mashed potatoes have 
browned in waiting, so at all events some- 
thing is improved. Are your feet wet, mon 
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fils ? Here are your slippers ready ¥rarmed 
for you ; now do change them at once." 

" Where is EsteUe ?" 

" Oh, somewhere about. Estelle, where 
are you, child ?" 

" Here, aunt !" every one that ever knew 
or saw her, called Madame Vauban, aunt, 
even her own step-daughter. 

"In the window still? Why, you have 
been there for the last two hours! Come 
and give Cyprian his slippers while I run for 
a hot plate." 

Miss Vauban rose slowly from her seat, 
and approached with a kind of shyness quite 
unusual to her. She had been dreaming the 
entire afternoon upon the manner of her 
parting with Cyprian, and was colouring as 
violently at this moment as she had done then. 

"Do not trouble yourself, Estelle," said 
St Just. " I can find them for myself. So 
you have been sitting in the window for two 
hours !" he added, going up to her as Aunt 
Theresa left tiie room. "And pray what 
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have you been thinking about ? Abelard or 
the ball ? Your meditations have given you 
very red cheeks, at all events." And leading 
her back towards the waning light, he looked 
down into her flushed face with an odd kind 
of smile upon his own. 

"They may have been, indirectly, ,of 
Abelard," she answered, with an extremely 
fiEunt attempt at withdrawing her hand, " but 
they have most certainly not been of the ball. 
I have not thought of it from that moment 
to this." 

" What moment ?" 

" Why, when — when — you went away." 

" And you have been sentimentally musing 
ever since ? Not working ? — not completing 
those elaborate white muslins that covered 
the room when I left ?" 

" No ; Aunt Theresa finished my dress for 
me. £ have not tried it on ; I care nothing 
about it." 

" What flowers are you going to wear ?" 

"Do not teaze me, Cyprian. You know 
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as well as I do that I am not thinking about 
my dress ; also, that you don't care one bit 
what I wear !" 

" You are mistaken, Miss Vauban, I care 
a great deal about your flowers. I don't 
wish to find that I am forestalled !'* 

" You do not mean that you have got me 
any ?" — her face suddenly lighting up after a 
manner that St. Just well knew, and liked. 

He drew from the breast-pocket of his coat 
the great bunch of white violets, and held 
them before her. " I have got you these. 
Do not say I think nothing of your appear^- 
ance again !" 

" And are they from our oak on the hill ?" 

" Of course ; they grow nowhere else." 

"You have walked all that distance, 
through those wet bye-paths for me ? Oh, 
Cyprian 1" 

She took the violets, warm and odorous 
from his touch, and raised them to her face. 
Only to test their sweetness, of course ; but 
St. Just knew that she pressed them to her lips. 
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^' You will wear them to night, dear child ? 
You win be happy for my sake ?" he whis- 
pered. 

** Cyprian, the ball seems bright to me al- 
ready !" 

" Did I not tell you it would be so, this 
morning, Estelle ?" 

Aunt Theresa entered just then with pre- 
parations for dinner, and was scandalized at 
finding her nephew still in his wet boots; 
infinitely more so on learning that he had 
been to the top of Knoll Heights in search of 
flowers for Estelle. 

" When I was your age,*' she said, ad- 
dressing that young person, '' girls had to 
wait on their brothers and cousins, instead of 
receiving such wonderful attentions. Come 
here this moment, Miss, and hold Cyprian^s 
plate to the fire while I take off his boots. 
We shall be having him laid up with a sore 
throat as a reward for all this folly !" 

Much as Madame Vauban loved her step- 
daughter, she considered her far inferior to 
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that prince and star among created beings, 
St. Just. He was one of those men to whom 
all women, as by a natural instinct, love to be 
slaves ; and his slightest look or whim had 
been law, since he was seven years old, with 
Aunt Theresa. 

" Poor, dear fellow !" she went on, gazing 
in mute admiration, as did her daughter, 
upon his flushed, handsome face, while the 
young priest composedly ate his dinner. 
" My poor boy, what a lonely evening you 
will have by yourself !" 

" You need not pity me in the least, 
Ma'am. I have something I particularly 
wish to read, and an hour or two of silence is 
occasionally restorative. Besides, you will 
not start till ten, and at eleven I shall be 
quietly sleeping in my bed, or if not asleep, 
thinking of all the pleasure Estelle is en- 
joying." 

" That is so like your unselfishness, Cyprian! 
Well, well, I am sure I hope she will be 
pleased ; but public balls generally prove fail- 
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ures to young girls, especially when they have 
no party to go with. What I tell Estelle is, 
not to expect a single partner. It is much 
the best way, and then she cannot be disap- 
pointed at receiving no attention." 

" It would not grieve me half as much as 
you think, dear aunt," said Estelle, with a 
quiet smile at St. Just. " Although I have 
longed and talked so much about it, and 
really wish to see one ball in my life, I now 
feel that my expectations of enjoyment are 
very calm ones. I shall derive pleasure from 
looking at others, and hope for nothing 
more." 

" We doubt," remarked Cyprian. " Those 
elaborate tryings-on and takings-off, and mys- 
terious consultations in bed-chambers, and 
open discussions about flounces and double 
skirts, of the last three days, do not appear 
to me the preparations of a staid young wo- 
man who goes as a looker-on !" 

" Well, but all that was before — I mean, 
to-day. Oh, you know, Cyprian !" 
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The whole of this small by-play (or the fact 
that Estelle was changing colour every two 
minutes, or that St. Just was thinking of her 
instead of his dinner), was entirely lost upon 
Aunt Theresa. As soon as her nephew had 
finished, she at onc^ wheeled round the great 
arm-chair before the fire for him, and ad- 
monished Estelle to betake herself at once to 
her room, and dress. 

"I remember my own young days," she 
said, ^'when my hair alone took me more 
than two hours. Go at once, child 1" 

So Estelle was obliged to comply, and 
taking the candle with no great eagerness, 
went oflF to her own room, where she found 
all her ball paraphernalia carefully laid ready 
for her by Aunt Theresa. The fresh white 
dress, the gloves, the satin shoes, the wreath 
for her hair ; all that array of weapons which 
generally makes female hearts of sixteen beat 
with such pleasurable anticipation of victory, 
and heaps of slain, but at which she hardly 
glanced. 
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"Poor child!" cried Aunt Theresa, in a 
much kinder tone now that the girl was 
gone, " I am certain this evening will be one 
of utter disappointment to her/' 

" I should think Estelle's beauty must ex- 
cite attention," said Mr. St. Just, quietly. 

"Beauty is very well, nephew, but good 
introductions are better. Young men may 
say, * Who is that pretty girl with an ugly old 
woman ?' ^ Oh, some poor people who lodge 
at a farm-house,' some one answers, and they 
care to ask no more, but dance all night with 
girls of not half Estelle's beauty or birth, who 
yet command a place in society." 

" Well, but this convent friend. Miss Ber- 
rington, of the Priors ?" 

" A young-lady friendship is a weak reed 
to depend upon," replied Madame Vauban, 
drearily. " As an heiress, and pretty herself, 
Miss Berrington may have so much spare at- 
tention that she can afford to be generous to 
a friend, but I would rather augur the reverse. 
If our Estelle were less strikingly handsome, 
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her chance of success would be greater. But 
her beauty is just of the kind, that throws all 
others into the shade ; and, most likely. Miss 
Berrington will pass her dearest friend with a 
slight bow — perhaps* not recognize her at all. 
I heartily wish the ball had never been pro- 
posed!" she added, with acrimony, as St. 
Just informed her that it was time for her 
own toilet to commence. " The tickets are 
ten-and-sixpence each, the fly costs eight 
shillings, and, as a reward, we shall be laughed 
at by the attorneys* wives, and unnoticed by 
the gentry.*' 

In spite of Madame Vauban's cheerful pre- 
visions, it was hard to think, when Estelle ap- 
peared dressed for the ball, that her evening 
would be a failure ! 

St. Just had never seen her in a low dress 
before ; and her full, statue-like bust and grace- 
ful, rounded arms, quite stai'tled him with 
their beauty. She wore no ornament of aiiy 
kind ; even the wreath for her hair had been 
discarded at the last moment. " She would 
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wear nothing but Cyprian's violets," was her 
reply to Madame Vauban's expostulations on 
the subject. So these priceless treasures, re- 
lieved by one or two green leaves, were placed 
in her bosom, and formed her sole adornment. 
No bracelet required those faultless arms : the 
finest diamond necklace would have disfi- 
gured, by partially concealing that superb 
throat. And, I must confess, the young 
priest's face bespoke somewhat more con- 
sciousness of these vanities of the flesh, than 
was in strict accordance with his austere rule 
of life. 

" You do not look bad, Estelle," was his 
remark, after gazing at her in silence for two 
minutes, " nor you either, Aunt Theresa.'* 

Poor Madame Vauban had been to no- 
thing in the shape of a party for at least 
fifteen years, and her costume consisted of 
a creased violet velvet gown, and a most 
mediaeval head-dress. Still, her oddness 
redeemed her. She was dressed like what 
she was ; an old-fashioned gentlewoman 
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living remote from the world. And this 
utter contempt for fashion, at once placed her 
above vulgarity. Her ruffles and sleeves, too, 
were of the finest Mechlin, for enough of 
the Frenchwoman lingered in her to make 
her repudiate bad lace, however antique the 
form of her dress, and, altogether, she did 
not look unfitting to be Estelle's chaperon. 
There was something in her grotesque 
appearance, and in the singular, foreign 
beauty of the girl which harmonized and 
seemed in keeping/ 

" Don't speak of my dress, Cyprian," she 
replied tartly. "I only hope none of the 
fastidious county ladies will look at me at all. 
However, if they do, they cannot deny that 
the material of all I have on is good in itself. 
As to the attorneys' wives, I don't care whe-^ 
ther they ridicule me or not. Has the fly 
come ?" 

" Long ago. Shall I take you to it ?" 
"No; I can manage for myself. Help 
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Estelle with her muslin skirts down that 
wretched garden-walk. What nonsense it is 
for people like us to attempt gaieties." 

And Aunt Theresa having put on a pair 
of dogs, and enveloped her head in something 
which I believe she termed a calosh — the 
same being a heavy fabric of whalebone and 
drawn silk, not unlike a crushed umbrella — 
marched off to the fly. 

" Estelle 1 you must wear something over 
those thin satin shoes." 

** Oh, it does not matter in the least. I 
never catch cold." 

^' I shall not allow you to walk down the 
wet garden without galoshes — where are 
they ?" 

" I have none, Cyprian ; you know I wear 
thick buttoned boots in wet weather." 

" Very well, then, I shall carry you to the 
gate. I am not going to be blamed by 
Aunt Theresa for letting you get your death 
of cold.** 
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" No, no, Cyprian,'* starting shyly away as 
he attempted to put his arm round her. " I 
will find some, thank you. Here, these will 
do." 

She encased her tiny feet in a great pair of 
wooden clogs, belonging to Madame Vauban, 
whose feet were fabulous. As a natural con- 
sequence, these clogs came off every two steps 
she took, and Cyprian had to search for them, 
put them on, assist her as she walked, and 
so forth. And by the time they reached the 
gate, Aunt Theresa's temper had not im- 
proved by keeping, and the flyman had men- 
tally resolved they, should pay an extra half- 
crown for all this delay. 

" Good night. Aunt," said Cyprian, put- 
ting in his head and kissing her. ^^ Good 
night, Estelle." 

They drove on over the rough roads and 
water-courses; Aunt Theresa talking inces- 
santly the whole two miles, and making many 
solemn assertions, '^ that they had nothing to 
expect, that it was ridiculous of them going 
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at all, that they would be much better at 
home in their beds." Et cetera. 

But Estelle never spoke a word until they 
reached the town. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The BerringtoDS of Langton Priors were 
the wealthiest Catholic family in the neigh- 
bourhood, and one of the most influential in 
England; consequently, every young lady at 
the convent had held it an immense honour 
for Estelle Vauban, when Louisa Berrington 
selected her as her confidante and dearest 
friend. 

For the school-girls of this generation are 
quite as alive to the advantages of money 
and position as their mothers ; and they all 
knew that Miss BerringtoUi being an only 
child and an heiress, niight prove hereafter a 
first-rate introduction for Miss Yauban with* 
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out fifty pounds a year or a connection in the 
world. 

Wherefore many 6f these young creatures 
would privately assure the heiress, that her 
unmeaning little pink face was the loveliest 
they had ever seen ; that she was by far the 
handsomest girl in the school; and that 
Estelle Vauban was treacherous, deceitful, and 
in every way objectionable. Miss Berrington, 
however, chanced to have good common 
sense and not a bad heart. She was per- 
fectly aware of her friend's personal supe- 
riority over herself; that she was the only 
person who cared really for her, not for her 
family or position, in the convent ; and her 
affection for Estelle was, as far as such an 
affection can be, sincere. 

The party from the Priors was already in 
the ball-room when Madame Vauban and 
her step-daughter arrived, and before they 
got half-way up the room, Miss Berringtou 
recognized Estelle, and came forward to 
meet and kiss her ; — much to the astonish* 
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ment and, indeed, disgust of most of the 
small townspeople, who were in the habit of 
speaking with great disparagement concern- 
ing those *^ retired teachers who lodged at 
Wyke Farm." 

** Esteile, I was never so delighted in my 
whole life. When did you come home ?" 

" Two months ago." 

"And you have never been to see me?" 

" Oh, Louisa ! I thought you had so many 
friends about you now, you would not want 



me. 



.•*Then it was very unkind of you, very 
unlike what I deserved, and you shall make 
ample amends for your conduct. Introduce 
me to your chaperon," in a whisper, "I 
know that dear old lady must be Aunt 
Theresa." 

She took Madame Vauban's hand, and 
leading her to that aristocratic upper circle of 
a county ball-room to which townspeople 
cannot penetrate, introduced her and Estelle 
forthwith to her mother. 
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And Aunt Theresa, in her poor plum- 
coloured velvet, was actually placed in a 
chair only two away from Lady Howard of 
Howard Towers, and remained there for the 
rest of the evening ! 

" But I felt that I was in my place," was 
her remark to Cyprian, when descanting on 
her glories next morning. '^To be among 
well-bred people recalled my youth, and made 
me at my ease. I should have thought of 
my old dress the entire night, if I had been 
near the attorneys' wives." 

There was only one lawyer in the tovra, 
and he was unmarried, but the * attorneys' 
wives' were an abstract dass, from whom 
Madame Vauban habitually considered her- 
self to receive the deadliest insults. She 
talked of them with as much certainty, as a 
Pole will do of his nationality, or an Irishman 
of his honour. Always evincing that 
warmth incident to persons who discuss upon 
visionary subjects, or suffer from imaginary 
wrongs. 
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Mrs. Berrington, a quiet, pink-faced, little, 
indescribable woman, was ready to be kind 
to any friends of her daughter's, and intro- 
duced Madame Vauban forthwith to one or 
two of the surrounding dowagers. These 
Gorgon visages relaxed in favour of a 
foreigner, with a condescension they never 
would have accorded to native poverty ; and 
Estelle's face brightened as she saw poor 
Aunt Theresa getting on so well, after her 
own desperate prophecies of neglect and 
failure. 

" You are just the same as ever, Louisa,'* 
she said to her friend. 

"You are not; you are ten times hand- 
somer. Miss Vauban, how many hearts do 
you propose to break to-night ?'* 

Estelle looked demure ; she entertained a 
faint idea during the last few hours that she 
was engaged to St. Just, and answered, 

" She thought she would only look on at 
the dancing." 

** Only do what ?" cried Miss Berrington, 
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with a little mocking laugh, "Fancy any 
girl of our age looking on, if she could get 
partners ! Estelle Vauban, of all others, the 
best dancer in the convent ! Captain 
Grove/' turning to a tall handsome man 
beside her, " let me introduce you to Miss 
Vauban, my dearest friend/* 

Captain Grove displayed white teeth 
through a dark moustache, and bending over 
Estelle, enquired if she was engaged for the 
waltz then beginning ? 

Estelle, who had never been to a ball 
before, opened her great eyes very wide, and 
replied that she was not. Whereupon Cap- 
tain Grove led her on two or three steps, 
then placed his arm round her waist, and, 
before she had time to think, transported 
her four times round the room. 

" Good floor, ah, for a town hall !" was 
his first audible observation, in a very con- 
fidential voice, and with a marked distaste for 
the letter * r.' 

" Very," said Estelle shyly. She, a young 
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lady of the nineteenth century, felt positively 
abashed at this unexpected close contact with 
a stranger. 

" Your first ball, I ana sure." 

'' Yes." 

" Are you tired ?" 

" Oh, no." 

" Shall we go on ?" 

And now she was whirled round eight 
times without intermission. Then came a 
few more lively commentaries of the same 
description from her partner, and a few 
more monosyllables from Estelle. Then 
another wild rush among the moving mob of 
dancers, and then the waltz was over. 

And Captain Grove handed her to her 
place, after a slight renewal of faint re- 
marks, and retired to communicate his 
opinion to one or two of his friends, " That 
the new girl was deuced handsome, and as 
light as a feather in hand, but uncommon 
slow !" 

** Fashion is everything, I know," re- 
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marked Aunt Theresa, as she scrutinized 
Estelle's flushed cheeks, ''and whatever all 
other young women do, you, of course, will 
do likewise. But, I must say, things have 
changed since my dancing days. Dancing 
— Heaven help me ! It is a profanation of 
the word now. Pray, who is that young 
man with whom you have been tearing round 
and round the room ?" 

" I could not catch his name. Some one 
Louisa introduced me to." 

" And it gives you pleasure to join in 
this whirl and noise with an utter stranger ?" 

" Oh, Aunt, I am so fond of dancing 1" 

" And we shall hear no more of wishing to 
look on? not caring to join? desiriug no 
partners?" interrupted Louisa Berrington, 
who was listening. " Confess, Miss Vauban, 
that first waltz has upset all your sage inten- 
tions. I introduced you to the best dancer 
in the room on purpose." 

** I do like dancing at a great ball better 
than I expected," answered Estelle, colouring 
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with a sense of her own short-comings. " I 
cannot help it." 

" And why in the world should you wish 
to do so ? A good partner, good music, good 
lights, good floor, what more can one desire 
upon earth? I confess frankly I dote on 
balls myself, and I am positive that, in your 
heart, you do so too. At least six men have 
already asked to be introduced to you, so you 
have small chance of sitting out once this 
evening !'* 

And — I avow it with affliction — Miss 
Yauban resigned herself to admiration and 
found it exhilarating. Differing therein 
from all those well-appointed novel-heroines, 
who, when once fairly given over to a senti- 
mental attachment, can never extract the 
slightest satisfaction from mundane pleasure 
again. Resembling all those young women 
in real life, who can waltz with zest however 
desperately in love : derive consolation from a 
polka even when the passion is a hopeless one. 

VOL. I. E 
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" Who was your last partner but one, my 
dear ?" said Madame Vauban suddenly. 

" Last but one !" Estelle hesitated, " reaDy, 
they are all so much alike that I forget." 

** Nonsense, child ! The elderly, sick-look- 
ing man you danced a quadrille with ?" 

'^ Oh ! that was a countryman of ours, the 
Count D'Alembert ; and, I believe, the most 
agreeable partner I have had to-night. I am 
engaged to him again for the cotillon.'* 

^'I should think at his time of life he 
would do well to leave off all this violent ex- 
ercise," said Aunt Theresa derisively. " He 
looked worn out and wearied to death before 
he began." 

"Yes," replied Estelle. **He has a sin- 
gularly worn, old-young face ; and, when he is 
talking to one in the most attentive manner, 
his eyes have a sort of lack-lustre, unpleasant 
look in them, as though he did not really 
know a word he was saying. I wish I had 
not been introduced to him !" 
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" Why, I thought he was so agreeable just 
now, and that you were engaged to him for 
another dance !" 

** Yes, Aunt Theresa ; but still I wish that 
I had never seen or known him. That livid 
face of his will haunt me/' 

A partner for the next * dance now ap- 
proached to claim Estelle, then came another, 
and another ; and, at last, to Madame Vau- 
ban's secret joy — ^for the cotillon was to close 
the ball — she was led off by the Frenchman, 

Although Aunt Theresa spoke of him as 
' elderly,* Count Eugfene D'Alembert was not, 
at this time, more than two or three-and- thirty. 
Prematurely aged, his once handsome features 
had become faded and sunken; worn out 
with life while yet at its very prime, his ex- 
pression had already the lethargic vacuity, 
which twice his number of years, better spent, 
should not have engendered. His blood-shot 
eyes had the glazed dulness of an old man's ; 
his utterance was indistinct ; his skin corpse- 
like in its bluish pallor. A nervous trem- 
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bling of his white hands betokened the habi- 
tual gambler. The cold-blooded and selfish 
voluptuary was patent upon his face. 

Still, many young ladies in that ball-room 
forgot these slight personal disadvantages, in 
consideration of Count D'Alembert's birth 
and position, and a very fine property, to 
which he was reputed heir. They averred 
that his complexion was interesting; hi^ 
vacuity, manly reserve; and smiled much 
more sweetly upon this vicious little foreigner 
than upon any poor fellow like Captain Grove, 
who possessed nothing to recommend him 
but his eleven and sevenpence a-day, an(} 
a handsome face. 

What an aspersion it is to say that tl^ 
young persons of either sex judge from im- 
pulse, not principle, in these latter days ! 

To Estelle, there was a certain attraction in 
D'Alembert*s manner and conversation, air 
though she knew nothing of his expectations, 
and shrank from the man himself. He made 
her no stereotyped pretty speeches as ' her 
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other partners had done, but the deference 
with which he listened to all she said, was in 
itself the subtlest compliment. It Battered 
her immensely to see that a man of his sober 
time of life could take interest in her child* 
ish opinions and thoughts; and before the 
cotillon was half over, found herself speaking 
to him of things which she had never even 
mentioned to St. Just. 

The Frenchman looked in her great clear 
eyes, as she confided to him her convent joys and 
sorrows, her own simple ideas respecting the 
world and life, and concluded the jeune meess 
was acting a piece of rehearsed innocence. 

** Mademoiselle speaks French like a 
Parisienne," he remarked, at length. " How 
did she acquire such an accent in the heart of 
England ?" 

" Oh, we had so many advantages for 
learning at the convent. Monsieur," replied 
Estelle. " Two of the girls, and several of 
the sisters were French." 
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" Yet Miss Berrington does not speak it 
as you do." 

" Ah ! but then I am of French descent* 
so of course I have a different accent. We 
seldom speak it at home, however; Aunt 
Theresa says, French makes her recal old 
times too much ; only sometimes, when Cy- 
prian and I are together, we talk in it for 
practice." 

" Mademoiselle has a brother, then." 

" No, Sir ; Cyprian is — is — Aunt Theresa's 
nephew." 

She would have given worlds not to blush, 
but she did so ; and looked cha^-ming in her 
blushes. 

" Aunt Theresa's nephew," repeated the 
Frenchman ; " consequently his name is — " 

"His name is St. Just, Monsieur," said 
Estelle shortly. " How warm the room is 
getting. Is it not our turn to dance ?" and 
her confusion would have been evident even 
to a less practised eye than Count D'Alera- 
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bert's, who at once detected that the jeune 
meess had a lover in St. Just. 

He instantly changed the conversation ; but 
it yet happened that in five minutes, Estelle 
found herself again speaking of her every 
day occupations, again mentioning Cyprian's 
name, again colouring as she did so. The 
Frenchman looked straight before him this 
time, and remarked that ''he concluded Mr. 
St. Just had no profession, as he was living 
alone in the country." 

Estelle's small experience in the world not 
having yet taught her how to parry a question, 
any more than to conceal her own feelings, 
she explained elaborately, " that Cyprian had 
been brought up at S — , that he was des- 
tined to the priesthood, but he often wa- 
vered in his resolutions ; and that," here her 
voice became firmer, "her own conviction 
was, that he would never take orders." 

The Count at once reverted to other sub- 
jects. He spoke of Paris, and of Paris life ; 
described the different celebrated people he 
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had met in London; gave her his own im- 
pressions of England ; finally interested Es- 
telle so muchy that she sustained vague 
regret when the cotillon was over, and the 
Frenchman had gravely handed her, by the 
tips of her fingers, to Madame Vauban. 

** I recant what I said about him, Aunt," 
she whispered, " he is the most entertaining 
of my partners, notwithstanding his sallow 
face and dull eyes." 

It was broad daylight as the majority of 
the ladies prepared to leave the ball-room. 
Aunt Theresa's face appeared to have gained 
at least twenty years' additional charms 
during the night. Those dowagers, whom I 
previously styled gorgons, were now trans- 
formed into veritable Hecat^s or witches; 
while even among their daughters, msuiy 
pretty artifices of complexion which had won 
success beneath the chandeliers, seemed in- 
differently executed when * the terrible eye of 
morning' glared grim upon the workmanship. 

Only the very young can defy daylight 
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^fler a ball ; and (wholly unconscious of this 
fact) Miss Berrington lingered long before 
she would get into, her carriage ; holding her 
dear Estelle's hand with affection, while a 
dozen or two of young men looked admir- 
ingly upon both fresh faces, and Mrs. Ber- 
rington explained that ** Louisa was such an 
utter child." 

** Then you promise to come next Tuesday, 
dear, if I do not see you before ? We shall 
have only a small party in addition to our 
own." 

" Estelle would be very happy," she replied. 

" And you, dear Madame Vauban ?" 

"Miss Berrington!" said Aunt TTieresa, 
from the hollow depths of her calosh, " I 
never go into the world now ; I came this 
evening only because Estelle could not appear 
without me at a public ball. But to your 
house she may go without the incumbrance 
of an ugly old woman." 

"She will want no chaperon, certainly; 
but we do not wish to be deprived of your 
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society. However, I shall leave it to your- 
self, and at the last simply do what gives 
you the most pleasure. And this Mr. 
St. Just?" she weut on, turning again to 
Estelle. " This incomparable cousin of whom 
I hear such mysterious whispers 1 Is he 
too studious, or too angelic to go into 
the world ?'* 

" What ! our Cyprian ?" cried Aunt 
Theresa. "Not at all. Miss Berrington. 
Although he is to be a priest, Cyprian is 
very fond of quiet society." 

" To be a priest !" exclaimed Miss Ber- 
rington, her face betokening evident surprise. 
" Oh ! I am sure papa will be delighted to 
see him at the Priors." 

Estelle had been betrayed into some 
girlish half-confidence during the course of 
the last year at school, which, coupled with 
her reserved manner of speaking of him 
to-night, had led Miss Berrington into no 
very mistaken opinion about her friend's 
feelings towards St. Just. 
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"I had built up quite a little romauce 
respecting Cyprian/* she whispered, as they 
parted, ''and am delighted to find I am 
in the wrong; I greatly prefer heart-whole 
people. Be sure you come early on Tuesday, 
and look your best to complete the dozen 
conquests you have begun to-night. The 
Count ' D'Alembert at the head of them 

aur 

" Pleasure is a weary thing," remarked 
Aunt Theresa, as they jogged home through 
the lanes, '' particularly when one only takes 
it once in fifteen years. Still, it was a 
much better evening than I expected; and 
Mrs. Berrington is the best-bred woman 
I have spoken to in England. Her 
daughter was very kind to you, Estelle; 
it is nojt often young persons get eac^i other 
such numbers of partners. How thoughtful 
you are, child ; surely you have enjoyed 
yourself !" 
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" I — ^to be sure— oh, yes ! Aunt, should 
you think Cyprian would be up when we 
reach home ?" 

" Of course he will not, poor, dear fellow ! 
Why should he be up because we are fools 
enough to stay out of our beds till five in 
the morning? By-the-bye, how surprised 
your friend seemed to hear he waiS going 
into the church ! I wonder you never 
mentioned it to her, Estelle ?'^ 

Estelle leaned her head through the open 
window without reply. The aroma of the 
hawthorns and apple-orchards gave pleasant 
freshness to the morning air; birds, just 
awakened, wo'e twittering to each other 
among the hedges ; the fields of young 
grass, thick with dew, glistened like mimic 
lakes in the rising sun. 

But, in spite of these natural beauties, 
Miss Vauban's face was sad. The excite- 
ment over, she repented of having enjoyed 
herself; and, with the facile remorse of 
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seventeen, was making stern vows never 
again to incur the horrible temptations of 
a ball-room while she lived. 

When they reached home, Aunt Theresa, 
after a lengthened resistance with the fly- 
man — during which both parties displayed 
considerable warmth — ^betook herself to her 
chamber, in that uncertain state of temper 
so frequently to be observed in elderly 
persons after gaiety ; first bidding her step- 
daughter, with some acerbity, to walk softly 
and not disturb poor Cyprian. 

Miss Vauban, thus admonished, stole 
noiselessly up-stairs. Instead of entering 
her own room, however, she went on to 
the door of St. Just's, stopped there, and 
listened. At first all was silent ; but then 
she fancied she could hear his deep, regular 
breathing as he lay asleep. She pictured 
him in his quiet rest ; his books of devotion 
about the room, the cross above his head, 
the morning light resting full upon his 
fair calm face. Pictured all this, then 
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turned with a feeling of disgust from the 
sight of her own ball-dress, and the recol- 
lections of the evening. 

" Cyprian, I am not worthy of you !" she 
murmured, taking the faded violets from 
her breast, and kissing them. '^ My 
Cyprian, forgive me !'' 

And the contrast between his goodness 
and her guilt oppressed her to such an 
extent that, after lingering a long space 
beside the door, Miss Yauban retired in 
tears. 

" Poor Estelle ! even after her first 
triumph of vanity she remembers me," 
thought Mr. St. Just. During his life at 
S— — he had acquired the habit of early 
rising, and was now standing drest, by 
his open window. "It is the strongest 
proof that could be given of a woman's 
sincerity." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The merits of the ball were fully discussed 
next morning among the party at Langton 
Priors, and Miss Vauban was pronounced — 
at least by the young men— to have been the 
prettiest girl there. 

It was now the Easter recess, and the 
house was full of people from London. 
There was the usual number of young men, 
whose coats, lisps and intellects all seem to 
have been cast in the same mould; of young 
ladies with dark hair or light, gay spirits or 
grave — as required ; of pretty married women 
who monopolized too much attention, and 
were proportionately liked by the young 
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ladies aforesaid: of old gentlemai who ate 
large dinners ; of old ladies who looked after 
each others' daughters; — the accustomed 
persons, in short, that one stays with in 
country houses, and who would defy minute 
description even if any body cared to hear it. 

Distinguished from this list, were the Miss 
Brandons, two plain, bat strong-minded 
girls, of about thirty, who had abandoned 
frivolity, and always spoke of themsetves as 
* artistes', (one sends pictures to the Exhi- 
bition; the other indites stories respecting 
the rights of woman); a London author, 
who gave himself airs and would not talk; 
Count Eugene D'Alembert, whom the reader 
has already seen; and lastly, Jack Nugent; 
who deserves a few words of separate intro- 
duction, on the score of his popularity and 
many virtues. 

For the last twenty years John Nugent 
Esq. has been the Anglo-Parisian par ex- 
cellence ; and knows more scandalous stories 
concerning Modem Babylon than any man 
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that ever lived. Seeing everything without 
seeming to see ; acquiring the ideas of every 
one,, but adopting none ; never led away by 
personal liking for anything opposed to per- 
sonal interest ; scrupulous in attaching him- 
self to nobody beyond the point where he 
could gain, they lose; turning with every 
wind of fashion or of politics, (while he 
ridicules them all) ; in short, acting up to a 
creed of the most uncompromising selfishness, 
has been Mr. Nugent's successful plan of 
life. 

He has contrived — how, no one knows — 
to get himself into favour under every slight 
change of regime that France has of late ex- 
perienced; and has, by turns, been a worshipper 
of all its rulers. He admired Louis Philippe's 
truthful courage, respected the patriotism of 
Louis Blanc, and subsequently held up Louis 
Napoleon as the most stainless hero of mo- 
dern times. He carried on too — if one may 
believe himself — mysterious correspondences 
with that absent royalist party, whose ra- 
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xnification and iiisioiis make any other brain 
whirl to think of, but which Mr. Nugent 
understands as clearly as his letters. 

Although at present he is blessing his 
English friends by paying a round of visits 
among their country houses, Paris is of 
course his 'residence/ his home, his pride. 
There he has served the long apprenticeship 
to his craft, there earned his glorious titles 
of butterfly-philosopher, censor-general of 
society. 

And Paris life is a study which it would 
take wiser men than Jack Nugent years to 
brmg to perfection. To analyze this false 
existence as well as to lead it, you must have 
that aptitude for trifles, that facility of deceit, 
which constant habit of the world alone can 
give. You must live long in Paris salons 
before you can fathom all their petty under- 
currents, detect all the shades of pretension, 
all the weak and ridiculous points of their 
habitu^. In a word, to be a thorough philo- 
sopher of things so thoroughly artificial a 
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man must observe them, and nothing higher 
or better, during half a life time. 

Mr. Nugent is in person short and stout, 
with a face of the most imperturbable cool- 
ness and red whiskers of the stiifest curl. 
His age may be anything from thirty to 
fifty; his own assertions tend towards the 
former date, facts towards the latter. He is 
an Irishman ; and, like others of his amiable 
nation, ashamed of the circumstance. Dis- 
guising his west-country accent as much as 
possible, and always assuring you that he has 
not lived in Ireland since his childhood, 
although the splendid estate of Ballymoran, 
'' which has been in the family. Sir, since the 
time we were all kings,'' is running to ruin 
in his absence. Other Irishmen will inform 
you that the Nugents are very low people ; 
indeed, not a family at all. But as this is 
the invariable practice of Hibernian friend- 
ship, reliance cannot be placed upon the state- 
ment. I must confess that Mr. Nugent's 
modest apartment in Paris, and his obscure 
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quarters in London, are not what one might 
have expected from his wealth and royal 
blood. 

He is the very man to enliven an English 
country-house, and is immensely liked at the 
Priors. He is liked by the dowagers for his 
scandal; by the men for his after-dinner stories ; 
by the girls, although he has no money, for his 
good nature in dancing with them when they 
have no one else, his tact in getting out of 
the way when he is not wanted. He is liked 
by every one for his unfailing spite against 
absent acquaintances, the excellent ridicule 
into which he contrives to turn all their 
dearest friends, and his own too. 

" Yes, she's a fine-looking girl enough," 
Jack is criticising Estelle Vauban to Grove 
on the morning after the ball, as they return 
from visiting the stables, " but wants style. 
I did not attempt her myself. Those tall, 
unformed young women are not to my taste. 
My good fellow, you don't mean to say that 
cigar of yours is one of the unparalleled 
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regalias you were speaking of yesterday, do 
you ? why I can tell from the way it smokes, 
that it is British made. Good tobacco, yes, 
yes — I know what you were going to say, the 
material is foreign ; Tve seen thousands of 
them, but the manufacture is British." 

" Well, I bought them for Pontey's best, 
and I am tolerably certain you are wrong," 
returned Captain Grove, somewhat piqued at 
Nugent's cool way of giving his opinion on 
every thing; beauty or tobacco. "Hassel- 
ton of ours is the best judge of a cigar I 
know, and he told me he wished he had a 
dozen boxes at the same price I gave for 
them." 

" Indeed ! Ah ! I remember Hasselton. 
He sold you that pretty-looking mare that 
went to pieces three weeks afterwards. If 
he shows as much sense in the choice of 
regalias as he displayed on that occasion, I 
defer to him. What were we talking about ? 
Oh ! that new beauty you are all in raptures 
about, Miss Vauban. None of you young 
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fellows need get sweet upon her, you haven't 
a chance there." 

"She's not my style," returned Grove 
loftily. " I like lively women who give you 
no trouble. It's such a bore having to find 
conversation." 

" That's lucky ; for I repeat, you have no 
chance, any of you. She's striking at higher 
game, and will get it, too, unless I am greatly 
mistaken." 

Captain Grove was much too finished a 
fine gentleman ever to signify interest in any- 
thing anybody else said ; so Jack added, un- 
asked, after they had walked on a few steps, — 

"She's after D'Alembert, Sir. Mind my 
word." 

" Of course she is," said Grove. " All 
girls are after all men with money, even a 
used-up, miserable-looking being like that in- 
fernal Frenchman !" 

" My dear Sir, we need not be so warm, 
especially as Miss Yauban's beauty is in a 
style we neither of us admire. Depend upon 
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it, however, my prediction is a true one, 
and D'Alembert will make that girl an offer. 
He was paying her more attention last night 
than he has shown to any reputable woman 
for the last ten years.'* 

"D'Alembert make any one an offer!" 
cried a very young man who had overtaken 
them, and seized Grove's arm. ^An offer 
of what ?" 

" Marriage, Sir," replied Jack, gravely. 
" Marriage and settlements ; and Miss Vau- 
ban, in my opinion, will be the chosen 
woman." 

" Well, I should have thought, with all 
the Count's sins, matrimony would be one he 
was not likely to commit," said the youth. 
"And especially with a penniless girl like 
Miss Vauban." 

" The truth is, you young fellows are all 
smitten with her," remarked Jack, " and, 
therefore, will not admit the Coimt's superior 
chance." 

"Every one would admit, not only his 
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chance, but his certainty of being accepted by 
any girl without money to whom he offered,'* 
said Captain Grove, with the air of one who 
is cuttingly sarcastic. " The absurd surmise 
is, that he should make such an offer at all.'' 

'' Ah !" replied Nugent coolly, " of course 
you know nothing about D'Alembert's private 
affairs — how should you ? Now it happens 
that I am acquainted with every particular of 
his life, from his childhood until now. 1 am 
a personal friend of two of his first cousins. 
His maternal aunt, who died in forty-six, (one 
of the most charming women of the Fau- 
bourg, when it existed), was connected by 
marriage with the Nugents of Ballymoran ; 
and, altogether, I know precisely as much 
about Eugfene D'Alembert — his connections, 
debts, fortune, expectations, intentions, as he 
does himself" 

" You do not seem very intimate with him, 
in spite of your knowledge !" remarked Grove. 

He had not recovered his temper about 
the cigars, and the mare which went to pieces 
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in three weeks, and wanted to take Jack down 
before his own junior ensign. 

"No, no," said Nugent imperturbably. 
"As you may have yourself experienced, or 
rather, perhaps, as you never can have ex- 
perienced, it is quite possible to know too 
much in this world ; and D' Alembert would 
be much better pleased not to see my face 
here. Jealousy, too, that splitting-stone of 
all human regard, has made me greatly dis- 
liked by many of the French nobility, at the 
different periods when I have stood so high 
in favour at the Tuileries.'' 

Jack's utter assurance shut Grove up to 
such an extent, that he attempted no more 
remarks, and the little ensign inquired, quite 
deferentially, what was the Count's supposed 
fortune, and if he had not already nearly run 
through the whole of it ? 

"When he first succeeded," replied Nu- 
gent, flinging away the end of his cigar, and 
speaking carelessly, like a man who is in the 
habit of consorting with great people, and of 
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knowing to a halfpenny what they possess, 
and how they spend it ; '^ he came into a dear 
five thousand a-year, partly derived from pro- 
perty in the funds, partly from two estates : 
one in Auvergne, the other and largest, from 
which the family name is derived, in Pro- 
vence. I have been to both of them dozens 
of times. Eugene was then twenty-two, and 
was not long in becoming personally ac- 
quainted with all the most approved Parisian 
modes of getting rid of one's money. As long 
as he confined himself to the usual channels 
of expenditure, race-horses, the coulisses, or 
lansquenet in moderation, he would have done 
only like other young men, and have at last 
come all right again. But he ruined himself in 
fortune and constitution alike ; at first through 
vanity, latterly from mere habit. To be 
moderately dissipated would have been merely 
like every other man in Paris. Eugene was 
not content, unless he could be pointed out 
as the greatest profligate of his day. I believe 
he would sooner have been a Saint than un- 
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distinguished except by the usual amount of 
vice ; and this unhappy little vanity he has 
80 fully carried out, that he is as you see him 
now at .five-and- thirty ; — more shattered in 
constitution than many men of twice his age; 
so > shaky in his intellect that he cannot re- 
member the thread of what he is saying for 
ten minutes together. And yet (until the 
last few months) still attempting to keep up 
the character still, which it has been the object 
of his whole miserable life to attain/' 

"And his money?" inquired the litde 
ensign. 

" Pretty nearly gone, as you may imagine. 
Every farthing he could touch was spent 
years ago, and the estate in Auvergne is 
mortgaged to twice its value. The one in 
Provence, however, he cannot meddle with ; 
and as that yields a tolerable income, he is 
never so much distressed for actual cash as 
the generality of men of his stamp." 

** Well," said Grove, " with due deference 
to your superior judgment, all this does not 
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tend to strengthen your surmises. A roan 
such as you describe the Count, is not a 
very likely one to make a love-match for 
the sake of Miss Vauban's eyes ! He is more 
probably trying to get Louisa Berrington." 

^' Bah I he knows he has no more chance 
of the little heiress than you or I have. He is 
not on the look-out for heiresses at all." 

" The devil he isn't ! he is v^y unlike all 
other foreigners then.'* 

"Certainly; his case is a peculiar one. 
Have you ever heard of the extraordinary 
legacy that was left him about eight months 
ago ? I see you have not, — well, I happen 
to know the whole of the particulars. I was 
not in Paris at the time; but that^^ said 
Jack with an air of deep mystery, " never 
makes any diflference* I have correspondents 
of every kind, politicali social, financial; and I 
am just as much au fait of all that is going 
, on when absent as when I live there. 

"Eugene D'Alembert, then, had a great 
uncle, — his father's paternal uncle, — and this 
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old personage was called peculiar by his 
fnendsy mad by his relations. Whatever was 
the extent of his mental aberrations, how- 
ever, they did not on his death-bed prevent 
him from making a remarkably clear and 
indisputable will; leaving the whole of his 
money, not to his surviving sister, or to her 
two interesting daughters who wept over 
him as he died; but — here the madness 
showed itself — to Eugene D'Alembert's first- 
born son : — with the proviso, that should no 
such person be in existence on the first of 
January, eighteen hundred and fifty — the 
whole property should go to a distant male 
cousin of the name of D'Alembert, and be 
strictly entailed upon him and his heirs for 
ever. And so scrupulous was the old 
fellow that none but a D'Alembert should 
ever inherit, he even added a codicil to 
say, that, should a male D'Alembert fail at 
any future period, the money was all to revert 
to the crown : — supposing such an article to 
exist in France at the time.'' 
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" And at present ?" asked the little ensign. 

'' At present the interest is accumulating, 
ready for the benefit of the Count's future 
sop, or his distant cousin, as the case may 
be. I must tell you that in the event of his 
having an heir, D'Alembert would be sole and 
uncontrolled guardian of the property until the 
son attained his majority. He would therefore, 
virtually, enjoy the money for many years, 
just as though he were the actual owner." 

" Poor devil !" remarked Grove ; " he looks 
more suited for the worms, than to be a 
proud father. I wish I had the distant 
cousin's chance." 

"Ah!" said Jack drily, "all that is a 
matter of opinion, of course. But the slight 
sketch I have given you of D'Alembert's 
family affairs will show you that his intention 
of marrying some young, and even penniless 
girl is not so extraordinary as you supposed. 
The beauty of Miss Yauban, as she fills out 
and acquires style, is just of that description 
that would tell in Paris ; and Eugene, from 
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having married a lovely woman without a 
sou, would, for the first time in his life, 
create a reputable sensation. Yes, I am 
nearly positive of it ; he will marry her. The 
girl herself was evidently only too pleased 
with his attentions last night — even if he 
were not a Count, and a man of good expecta- 
tions to boot." 

** It will be a disgusting sacrifice, then !" 
cried the little ensign with warmth. " To see 
a splendid girl like that throw herself away 
on that worn-out old rou^! A shameful 
case of sell !" 

"You are young. Sir," remarked Jack 
mildly; "very young. Never waste your 
pity upon female victims ; widows who marry 
again for the sake of their children, or young 
creatures who exchange themselves for money 
and a position. They all find strength to 
bear up under their afflictions, I assure you." 
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CHAPTER V. 

St. Just was much more ready to accept 
the invitation to the Priors than Estelle had ex- 
pected ; and, indeed, showed such undisguised 
satisfaction at the account of Louisa Berring- 
ton's good-nature, and the renewal of the 
friendship, that her scruples subsided re- 
specting her own little flirtations at the balL 

"I can tell you, Cyprian," said Aunt 
Theresa, as they were finishing their late 
breakfast next morning, ^" no girl in the 
room received more attention, or looked 
better than our Estelle. Don't colour up so, 
child; you know I should not praise you 
before any one but your brother." 
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When she was six years old, it had 
pleased Estelle immensely if she might call 
Cyprian * brother/ and Aunt Theresa never 
perceived how much she disliked the fa- 
miliar term at sixteen. 

" Give him a list of all your partners, 
from the young officer who whirled you oflF 
first, down to the little old Frenchman." 

" I believe you have mentioned the only 
two whose names I remember — Captain 
Grove and the Count D'Alembert. He 
would not thank you for calling him old. 
Aunt Theresa." 

'* Probably not ; but I always speak of 
people as I see them ; and I should say the 
Count was about ten years my junior ; con- 
sequently — " 

** Aunt Theresa ! why when you look at 
him close, he is quite a young man. Worn 
and ill he seems, certainly ; but I should not 
think he was more than thirty — '^ 

" And who is this French Count at whom 
you gazed scjf dosely, Estelle ?" 
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Something in Cyprian's tonev as he asked 
this, made Estelle look up at him more fully 
than she had done that morning. She 
fancied — hoped, she could detect a slight 
tone of pique in his voice, and hastened to 
answer, 

" Oh ! Count D'Alembert is staying at the 
Priors, and Louisa introduced him to me. 
I danced twice with him, and he was very 
agreeable and told me a great deal, and, 
and—" 

" What ails the girl, now ?" cried Aunt 
Theresa; "surely, child, you are not co- 
louring up about that miserable-looking man, 
again ? If you are silly enough to blush 
about any of your partners, at least let it be 
for Captain Grove, or one of the young and 
tolerably good-looking ones." 

" Captain Grove !'* echoed Estelle indig- 
nantly. " You think I could blush for Wm, 
or the Frenchman, or any of them. I was 
thinking of something very different ;" where- 
upon she rose ; and going up to the window, 
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buried her hot face in a great spray of dewy 
honey-suckle that hung down from the 
trellis above. 

" Well, it looked very like it/* persisted 
Madame Vauban ; " but, for my part, when 
young girls once have been to a ball, I never 
attempt to fathom them again. Cyprian, 
my dear, some more tea ?" % 

Mr. St. Just was so deep in the perusal of 
his book (he always read at meals), that 
Aunt Theresa had to repeat the question 
twice before he could reply, abstractedly, 
that he had quite finished. And then, after 
expatiating, while no one listened, upon the 
extreme impertinence of the flyman on their 
return from the ball, and her intention of 
writing a letter about him to his master. 
Aunt Theresa retired ; wondering ,poor soul ! 
what made both the young people so silent 
this morning. 

St. Just continued in the same position 
for a good quarter of an hour ; during which 
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time, neither he nor his companion spoke. 
At length he closed his book and looked up. 

" Estelle." 

She turned her face, radiant with the very 
hues of that spring morning, slowly round. 
"Yes, Cyprian." 

" What' do you say to a stroll ? I was up 
so early that I have already finished my fore- 
noon portion. Would you like it, or are 
you too tired after all your pleasure ?" 

She flew to his side. " Do not call it 
pleasure," she said, bending her face over 
his. ''I shall delight in the fresh woods 
with you, after all the weariness and dis- 
appointment of last night. Not disappoint- 
ment in the sense Aunt Theresa would 
mean," she added hastily, " but disappoint- 
ment with myself when it was over — regret 
now that I ever went. Cyprian, I will never 
go to another ball." 

Her voice trembled with her own earnest- 
ness as she said this ; her cheeks were crim- 
son ; but St. Just smiled incredulously. He 
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was too much accustomed to these sudden 
changes in Estelle to attach any weight to 
her contritions, neither did he desire that 
they should be inconveniently sincere. A 
woman who makes sacrifices has a right, or 
fancies she has, to demand them. 

*This charming French Count has not 
made so deep an impression then as I feared," 
he remarked quietly. " Put away my book, 
child, and bring my hat.'* 

" Feared — Cyprian V 

" How fresh you look this morning, 
Estelle: dissipation has given you quite a 
colour." 

** And • solitude improved your temper, 
reverend father. You have positively said 
two civil things to me to-day." 

I 

They were soon out and beyond the farm 
garden. Out through the glittering over- 
hanging branches of the lanes ; over the 
meadows where violets and young primroses 
sent up kisses to the sunshine on either side 
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of their path; making their way slowly 
beneath the white-blossomed boughs of the 
orchard ; pausing by the little river where the 
sky shone reflected so blue, the water-in- 
sects skimmed so merrily, the water-plapts 
gave out so fragrant a smell this morning. 

And perceiving nothing of all this. St. 
Just because he never observed nature, his 
companion because she was under the fuU 
sway of that intoxication to which most of us 
have succumbed once — ^but once — in our 
lifetime. When the summer sun may 
burn, the snows of winter cover the earth, 
autumn be dying in the woods, or spring 
awakening in the flowers, and . we dis- 
cern no difi^erence. In after years, every 
odour of that morning, every drop that glis- 
tened, every step they took, shall return 
upon Estelle's memory when she least desires 
to recall them ; but now she sees, hears, 
nothing. Her hand is upon Cyprian*s arm, 
she is listening to his voice : what need has. 
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the world of all this wealth of sunshine, this 
music, this gladness? The universe itself 
could add nothing to her happiness. 

We have all judged so in our youth, 
reader. Then, when the brief passion is 
shattered, the first fierce paroxysm over, we 
return — slowly, unwillingly, at first — to the 
gentle nature that made us happy as children. 
And, at last, find pleasure again in the deli- 
cate tracery of the woods, a wild flower 
nestling by a stone, a shell, a weed, the plash 
of faUing rain upon the shore. All to which 
we were so indifferent in that prodigal bliss 
of a few blind weeks ! 

" We have had many pleasant walks this 
spring, Estelle." 

*^ So many ! but do not speak of them as 
over. You will spend all this summer at 
home, you know." 

" But you will be often at the Priors now ; 
you will have less time for wandering with 
me — I, more for meditation," he added de- 
murely. 
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'' An occasional visit to Louisa will not 
take up much of my time," replied Estelle ; 
"so do not think you will be rid of me, 
Cyprian. Besides, why do you need so 
much time for study at your age? What 
, grand projects of ambition are you always 
forming ?" 

" Ambition !" he looked at her narrowly, 
but the tender face bore so ingenuous a smile, 
that he could not suspect her of any latent 
meaning. " Ambition, dear child ! Should 
you not say of devotion ? There can be 
small ambition mingled with any of my 
dreams — I, a poor student, without a single 
prospect of greatness or of power — " 

" Who would desire great things, Cy- 
prian ? Who would long for power ? While 
the world is so sweet, and God so good, how 
can we better fulfil our mission here than by 
enjoying it, and loving Him ?" 

" Him only !" echoed St. Just. 

" No," cried Estelle, eagerly, " not for that 
alone were we intended, dear Cyprian. . I feel 
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that our warmest earthly affections come 
from God, and that in them we can best re- 
member Him. I feel it, notwithstanding all 
I have heard upon the question, notwith- 
standing even what you have told me of the 
snare of human love." 

St. Just was silent. Inexorable in his 
own determination, something must yet have 
pleaded in his heart for Estelle at that mo- 
ment. His intuitive power of judging 
character had long since told him the 
entire sincerity of hers ; he knew that no 
success, no worldly advancement of any kind 
could win her from him; that if, at that 
moment, he drew her to his breast, she 
would lay her head there, and be faithful to 
him through all the long years of after life, 
have no thought, no wish, no existence apart 
from his. And she looked so handsome as 
she spoke — that blush, half shame, half 
earnestness, dying her upturned face; her 
rich lips parted, her hair thrown back from 
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her broad forehead. Never had she seemed 
so lovely to him before. 

" Yours is a dangerous creed l" he said at 
last. 

" No, no, Cyprian. It is the ^reed of all 
nature, and, therefore, must be right. Why, 
the very birds and flowers love — and are 
forgiven !" 

" Dangerous for me, * then," his voice 
changing slightly, while he looked down into 
those trusting eyes of hers, " dangerous for 
one who is to belong to a race apart, cut off 
from the possibility of human love — " 

" Then why enter upon such a life ? Why 
take these cruel vows ? There are priests 
enough in the world without you, Cyprian. 
Men better suited than you will ever be for 
such a cold vocation. Heaven forbid that if 
you were indeed one of them, you should ever 
waver, or repent of the sacred profession you 
had adopted. But you are not. You have 
much to renounce — you are still free, and — " 
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She stopped, coloured deeper, took her 
hand away from his arm, stooped, and pre- 
tended to gather some wild flowers on the 
turf. Suddenly she felt that, while she 
reasoned upon St. Just's future calling, her 
heart was pleading its own passion for him- 
self. Suddenly, his face had revealed, for the 
first time in his life, that he was not un- 
touched by her eloquence. 

Slower and slower they walk on. The 
sunshine at each instant becoming warmer, 
the woods more hushed, Estelle's features 
more radiant, the young priest's voice less 
firm. 

Dream on. Miss Vauban ! A few more 
days, and you shall begin life. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Aunt Theresa remained firm in her 
resolution of not accepting the invitation to 
the Priors, although she received a very kind 
note from Mrs. Berrington, excusing herself 
for not having hitherto called, and begging 
Madame Vauban to waive ceremony, and 
join their party on Tuesday. 

Estelle, too, who felt a kind of shyness at 
going alone with St. Just, tried to persuade 
her step-mother to alter her mind; and 
urged "that it would appear unusual to 
strangers to see a young girl accompanied 
only by a man of Cyprian's age, who was not 
her brother, or, indeed, a relation at all. It 
might awaken remark," and so forth. 
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"And since when have you taken up 
these very extraordinary ideas, child ?" was 
Madame Vauban's reply. "You used to 
speak of Cyprian always as yoiu* brother or 
your cousin, and now you put on the airs of 
a grande dame doing etiquette, and almost 
call him *Mr. St. Just.' If he were not 
going to be a priest, there might be some 
show of reason in what you say; but that 
completely alters the matter, and constitutes 
him just as good a chaperon as though he 
were your own father." 

And Estelle was silent. 

"She looks devilish well by daylight, 
though!*' was Jack Nugent's remark when 
Miss Vauban entered the drawing-room at 
the Priors, in a plain white muslin dress and 
blue sash. " Even dressed like a school-girl ! 
1 always admire grace a vast deal more than 
mere raw beauty, still, I must confess Miss 
Vauban does not want more than a year in 
Paris to be the prettiest woman there. She 
has half the look of a Parisian already." 
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If the men thought Estelle charming, the 
young ladies all pronounced Cyprian the 
handsomest creature they had ever seen in 
their lives, and clustered round Louisa Ber- 
rington to inquire if he were really and truly 
Miss Vauban's brother ? 

St. Just had never been into society before 
in his life ; but a kind of inborn tact pre- 
vented any signs of inexperience from being 
visible in his demeanour. He was natural 
and perfectly calm; had neither the assu- 
rance nor the awkwardness which charac* 
terizes a man unused to the world ; and his 
dignified manner and singularly handsome 
face, at once attracted the attention of 
every person in the room. The elder Miss 
Brandon pronounced him 'statuesque;' the 
younger ones among the girls admired his 
eyelashes; the married ladies each hoped he 
would take them down to dinner ; the young 
men were unanimous in declaring that his 
face was pallid, and his figure ungraceful. 

'' Mr. St. Just is a distant relation of Miss 
Vauban's/' said the little heiress^ in answer to 
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some of her dear friends, " and is going to 
be a priest : so none of you need be despe- 
rate about his good looks. Estelle," making 
her way to her friend, " how late you are I 
You promised to come early and spend an 
hour or two with me before dinner/* 

"We forgot Cyprian when we agreed 
upon that." 

"Oh, Mr. St. Just would have found 
something to divert himself with, I dare say. 
Papa has been so anxious to make his ac- 
quaintance, and declares he knew some uncle 
of his well, a hundred years ago. See, they 
are getting quite friendly already ; when my 
daddy takes his snuff in that very minute 
quantity, I can always tell that he likes the 
person he is talking to." 

" So that is Cyprian," she went on in a 
whisper, taking her friend's arm, and leading 
her somewhat apart from the knot of girls 
they had been standing near ; " Estelle, he is 
grand ; with that noble chiselled face, and fair 
complexion, and short dark hair — -just like 
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the portraits of Henri Quatre. Blue eyes 
and black lashes, too, which I doat on, and 
80 like that picture of Abelard you used to 
say your prayers to." 

" Henri Quatre and Abelard ! My dear 
Louisa, how you run on ! I never said my 
prayers to any picture in my life !" returned 
Estelle, reddening. 

" Of course, not literally ; but we used 
both to sit dreaming before that picture, of a 
summer evening, till you were in tears, and 
I asleep. Well, I am glad to see the ori- 
ginal, inasmuch as he accompanies my 
dearest Estelle. You and he are the hand- 
somest people here. You have no idea," 
in a confidential tone, " how much you are 
admired, and how jealous all the girls are of 
you ! It was quite delicious to hear them 
pick you to pieces after the ball." 

" I cannot understand their being jealous 
merely because I am good-looking," said 
Estelle, "if no one they cared for paid me 
any particular attention." 
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" Precisely ; but some one they all care for 
did pay you particular attention." 

"Captain Grove?" 

" Captain Grove ! why, he has nothing 
in the world but his commission. No, no, 
Miss Innocence^ you did not dance the 
cotillon with Captain Grove." 

Estelle literally started. " You do not 
mean that any of them — any English girl — 
could care for that wretched little man, 
Count D'Alembert ?" 

" 1 do, indeed, dear, and you, of all people, 
need not look so intensely indignant. There 
is a story afloat, owing its origin to Jack 
Nugent, of course, that the Count has come 
into a large fortune, and is determined to 
marry some pretty English girl at once ; and, 
after the marked attentions of the other evening, 
I can assm-e you that you are regarded 
with very great envy, as the happy object of 
his choice. He is looking at you at this mo- 
ment ; of course, he must take you to dinner?'* 

VOL. I. H 
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Estelle's eyes had flashed in an indignant 
manner as Miss Berrington ran on, and 
she now drew herself up in her most stately 
manner. 

" You are too kind-hearted yourself, 
Louisa/' she replied, " to say anything you 
consider displeasing to me; therefore, I am 
sure you will never connect the name of any 
man with mine again. That people will 
idly talk in society about every two persons 
who dance or speak together, I know ; but I 
especially dislike to hear of such things 
concerning myself/' 

" You look quite queenly, Estelle. I never 
knew before that your face could have a stern 
expression. But you must not be angry 
with me. Every other girl here would have 
been gladly told that the Coynt D'Alembert 
admired her; he is not to take you to 
dinner, then ?" 

" Not if there have been any of these 
silly remarks, dear Louisa ; otherwise, I 
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should have liked him as a companion. 
He has more to talk about than most young 
men." 

" Who would you like, then ? The 
greatest stranger here, Mr. Clifford, takes 
me ; but, excepting him, 1 can get you any 
cavalier you choose." 

"It is quite immaterial to me," replied 
Estelle, smiling, "1 am not a very great 
talker, so whoever you select will have to find 
a large stock of conversation." 

" Perhaps you would like Jack Nugent ? 
no one ever accused him of silence." 

" Any one you like, dear. Are those 
white roses from the open air ? Surely not, 
so early in the season !" 

Dinner was announced almost immediately, 
and Mr. Nugent was rather surprised at 
finding himself the attendant of the new 
beauty — still more so, at noting the very 
frigid bow she bestowed, in passing, upon 
D'Alembert. 

" But," thought Jack, as he handed her 
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out, "at seventeen they are such finished 
manoeuvrers, no man, whatever his age, 
can attempt to fathom them. She and Loo 
Berrington were not whispering for nothing 
in the corner, as they examined each others' 
bouquets. Probably they consider me a 
safe kind of game. It would be too open 
to bring D'Alembert up at once. With a 
younger man she might be tempted to flirt, 
and spoil her chance." 

" Which side shall we go, Miss Vauban ? 
facing the light ?" 

Estelle, as Jack well knew, had not the 
slightest objection to face the light — being 
at that age when young persons rather court 
those positions, concerning which they be- 
come diffident after three-and-twenty. So 
she was placed there, about the centre of 
the table ; Nugent, of course, on one side, 
on the other a large, heavy Colonel Wood — 
who ate as a man that likes eating, and 
never opened his lips during the entire 
meal. 
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So full was the broad evening light in her 
eyes — so confused was Estelle with the num- 
ber of people at this, her first dinner-party, 
so taken-up, too, with Jack's unceasing flow 
of small talk — that she never distinguished, 
until the middle of dinner, who any of the 
persons were on the other side of the table. 
Then, when the sunset had sunk away, and 
the lamps were lighted, she gave a stealthy 
glance to see if Cyprian were there; and 
coloured up as she rapt his eyes steadily 
fixed upon herself — while he talked with 
unusual animation to the Count D'Alembert. 

There was a preponderance of men at the 
table ; and D'Alembert, who had handed 
down some dowager or another, was asked 
by Mr. Berrington to change the place he 
had taken, and sit next to Mr. St. Just. 
It was one of those mere chances, those 
seemingly unimportant occurrences, which 
yet, in reality, prove the turning-point of a 
lifetime; and Estelle experienced a singular 
feeling of dissatisfaction, almost a presenti- 
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ment of evil, on seeing the excellent terms 
upon which St. Just already stood with the 
Frenchman. A faint shade of colour was 
upon the fair cheek of the young priest ; 
his eye sparkled ; his manner betrayed more 
animation than she had ever witnessed in 
him before. " Could they be speaking of 
her," she thought. " Cyprian was evidently 
looking towards her when she first observed 
him : was this the cause of his interest in 
their conversation ?" 

"Miss Vauban, let me recommend you 
some of this vol-au-vent? I can assure 
you it is excellent. No ? Ah ! you are like 
all young ladies in their first season, you 
will not eat. It is really amusing to watch 
— which never can be Miss Vauban*s case — 
how the appetite improves the second spring ; 
is positively good the third ; healthy the 
fourth ; resolute the fifth ; and so on, ad 
infinitum.^* 

"Why should that not be my case?** 
said Estelle, forcing herself to attend to her 
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companion, and not think of Mr. St. Just. 
" Why am I so different from other young 
ladies r 

" Because Miss Vauban could not possibly 
have a second season," returned Jack. " It 
is one of those inadmissible things not to 
be spoken of." 

" I do not understand you," said Estelle, 
opening her eyes. " Supposing I had a 
first season — which I never shall — do you 
think I look too fragile to attain to a 
second ?" 

(" Ah 1 you innocent creature !" thought 
Jack, " when I see you glancing at D*Alem- 
bert this very moment.) Not too fragile. 
Miss Vauban : too surpassingly lovely. No 
debutante like yourself can appear a second 
season, with the same name." 

" Oh !" exclaimed Estelle ; " I understand 
you now. You have lived so long in Paris, 
I suppose, that you cannot speak without 
paying compliments." 

And looking, as she said this, full at Jack, 
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something in his pert green eyes, and tightly- 
curled red whiskers struck her fancy so 
much — when taken in connection with his 
pretty speeches — that she laughed out aloud. 
One of those childish laughs that you hear 
so seldom in society ; of which so few more 
ever broke from Estelle's heart ! 

Although the laugh was really at, not 
with. Jack, he was well pleased when all 
the young fellows looked enviously at him 
for getting on so well with the new beauty ; 
and threw quite a tenderness into his man- 
ner as he made some further complimentary 
remark in reply. Estelle merely looked 
upon him as a middle-aged, good-natured 
sort of man; and, in her endeavours not to 
look towards Cyprian, listened to Jack's 
stories with such determination, and strove 
to give such signs of interest in her own 
answers, that she became, to all appearance, 
quite animated. And her particular friend, 
Louisa, remarked as she watched Estelle's 
heightened colour, " what an inveterate little 
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flirt that dear girl was ! She could posi- 
tively look excited with Jack Nugent." 

Miss Berrington herself was placed by 
Mr. Clifford, a good-looking, rather dull 
young man, who had arrived that day at the 
Priors ; and at whom the little heiress was 
smiling with all her might — as she had been 
directed by her mamma; — the said Clifford 
being of a good Catholic family — what is 
more, direct heir to a good landed estate. 

But Jack had too thorough a knowledge 
of the world, to imagine any girl of seventeen 
was smiling at him ! He knew, while Estclle 
listened to him, that her ear strove to catch 
a word, a syllable, from that opposite comer 
of the table ; that, when she laughed at his 
translated bon-mots, she was thinking of 
something else ; that, when she examined 
the flowers in her bouquet, her eyes stole 
furtively towards D'Alembert. He only 
mistook, by one (a trifling error), the man 
to whom her attention was directed ; only 
wondered — used though he was to all du- 
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plicity — how a little school-girl could act the 
symptoms of dawning love so well. 

" She no more feels it for him than for 
me/' thought Jack. " But, by Jove ! she's 
making play with him already. He would 
not trouble himself to talk to the priest 
unless he thought seriously of her.!' 

*' Your pictures of Paris make me wish 
to go there," said Estelle, after Nugent had 
been giving her some very flowery descrip- 
tions of his happiness and greatness in his 
beloved city. " Imagine, I have never been 
in London even. What would Paris appear 
to me ?" 

"Well, if all you saw was confined to 
the outward acquaintance our country-peo|Je 
usually make with foreign capitals, I dare 
say you would be glad when your stay in 
Paris was over. Monuments, churches, 
picture-galleries, palaces — can anything be so 
disgusting as to have to drag through a 
round of these things, merely to see them ? 
Yet such is the insight most English persons 
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gain of Paris. They come, too, at a season 
of the year when all the French world has 
gone to Baden-Baden, or the country; mis- 
take a few bourgeoises sucrees walking, or 
rather broiling along the boulevards, for 
women of the world; form one or two 
atrocious acquaintances at a table-d'hote ; 
and then return home, and speak of their 
* 'Parisian experiences.' " 

" I have no doubt I should be common- 
minded enough to derive amusement from 
all this," said Estelle. " I am sure I should 
like a table-d'hote." 

" Ah, Miss Vauban, you are at an age 
when you may say anything," Jack replied. 
" But the Paris that I should like you to 
see (in which you are so qualified to shine) 
is that Paris into which so few English 
penetrate — those salons where grace and 
beauty are still supreme, in spite of all 
changes of dynasty, or revolutions — the 
Paris of the Parisians. At this season of 
the year/' went on Jack, Warming with his 
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own descriptions, " what delightful balls ! 
what drives in the Bois ! what — ah ! more 
charming than all — what morning fStes !" 

"I have been to no gaiety myself," in- 
terrupted Estelle; "but the grown-up girls 
who came to the convent to see their sisters, 
always said that a morning fete was the 
most stupid thing imaginable.'^ 

" In England ? these young ladies were 
perfectly right in their judgment. And 
nothing surprises me more than that En- 
glishwomen, whose complexions are so in- 
contestably better than foreigners, should not 
try to improve all occasions of exhibiting 
them. But a true Parisian morning fete is 
one of the most charming things in the 
world. I remember such a one at Prince 

J 's exactly this time last year ; the 

weather was delicious — warmer than it ever 
is in an English spring — and the ball was 
really an al fresco one. The bands played 
under the trees, the dancers danced on the 
grass. You cannot conceive a more delight- 
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fill eflFect than the sight of all these pretty 
women — pretty in the Parisian sense of the 
word; that is, graceful and well dressed — 
waltzing beneath the fragrant shade of lilacs 
and chestnuts in full flower ; with a brilliant 
sky overhead, an April sun lighting up their 
toilettes* It was a ballet without tinsel, or 
rouge, or gaslight. Then all the arrange- 
ments seemed magical. You were waited 
upon by unseen hands ; how dinner came at 
all was a marvel, but it suddenly appeared 
under the trees — every dish concealed in a 
basket of natural flowers; afterwards the 
dancing was kept up till eight o'clock— then 
people went off to the theatre in detachments, 
and all returned to supper at midnight." 

** Well, from your description, that must 
have been a pleasant day," said Estelle. 
" Very unlike the accounts I have heard of 
archery meetings and morning f^tes in Eng- 
land." 

•* English entertainments of that kind are 
so heavy — so scrupulously, so irreproachably 
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ponderous," replied Jack. " None but a 
Frenchwoman can be the fitting hostess for 
such a f6te as I have described ; and whoever 
has not seen a Paris morning ball, in all its 
luxury of elegance, has not seen Paris. Some 
day 1 shall hope to meet you on such an oc- 
casion as this ; and see, in you, one of my 
own countrywomen, the queen of a Parisian 
fete." 

" A most improbable thing to happen," 
remarked Estelle with a smile, " Of all 
people, I am the least likely, the least 
anxious, ever to be met with in the great 
world." 

Jack turned and scrutinized her face as 
she said this — her glowing, open face, that 
had never cloaked one disingenuous feeling 
yet. 

" Begad ! they are all the same ;" he 
thought. *^ Finished actresses from their 
cradles ! that guileless expression would not 
disgrace a Rachel." 

" But," went on Estelle, unconsciously. 
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" you have just said that the greatest charm 
of these glimpses of Parisian Paradise was 
the absence of English people (yourself ex- 
cepted, of course) : it would spoil, instead of 
enhancing their effect, to see me under the 
shade of the lilacs and chestnut trees. I 
should be a blot among all these graceful 
Parisians." 

*' Miss Vauban, 1 will not reply by a 
compliment as I should do to almost any 
English girl who made that remark. You 
are already half French. 

" No, no," cried Estelle eagerly. 

" At least you have more the manner — 
the tone — the tournure — of a foreigner than 
of an Englishwoman. With most of our 
compatriots it is impossible ever to acquire 
French style ; they are as British, as incon- 
testably British, after living fifteen years 
abroad as they were the first day they left 
Dover. You would be a Parisienne in six 
months. Now, mere beauty, without the 
accessories of grace and taste in dress, never 
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had any lasting success among the French ; 
and justly, for simple beauty of features and 
complexion is monotonous .in the extreme, 
and, after a very short time, is not one half 
so attractive as the artificial charms of any 
woman of the world who desires to please. 
But when to loveliness of no common order 
is united the simple taste, the inimitable 
grace of a Frenchwoman, in no capital of 
Europe will it attain so signal and universally 
allowed a success as in Paris.'* 

Jack's harangue — made with the intention 
of awakening Miss Vauban's ambition, that 
he might comment thereon hereafter — was 
now cut short by the ladies' rising to leave 
the table; and he did not perceive that for 
the last three minutes he had been holding 
forth without a listener. While Mr. Nugent 
discoursed upon Paris and its distinctions, 
Estelle's attention had again wandered to St. 
Just ; and she was enabled, for the first time, 
to discern the drift of his conversation with 
the Frenchman. 
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In return to some question of Cyprian's, 
she had heard Count D'Alembert reply : 

" Monsieur, I am convinced that France 
is upon the verge of an enormous moral 
change. The movement towards faith in 
the church is universal ; and in a few years, 
the clergy will have more power than has 
rested in their hands since the first Revolu- 
tion.'^ 

" And will employ it nobly," interposed 
St. Just, " as the French clergy has ever 
done.^* 

" Cela va sans dire. All that the church 
requires, is men of as much talent as piety ; 
men who will adapt faith to reason ; be li- 
beral as well as zealous. Such men, I am 
told, are to be met with among the Catholic 
priests of England. It would be well for 
our church if some of you would come 
among us. Monsieur St. Just !" 

And these remarks of D'Alembert's, to- 
gether with St. Just's grave attention, and 
a certain expression upon his flushed face, 

VOL. I. I 
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produced a sickening pang at poor little Miss 
Vauban's heart So sickening, that her 
cheeks became suddenly white, and caused 
Mr. St Just, as she passed near him on her 
way out, to inquire, in a low voice, if she 
was ilL 

She gave him a fixed, long look (good 
acting again ! Mr. Nugent might have called 
it) ; but made no answer. And Louisa Ber- 
rington, who was dose beside, rallied her 
playfully upon her pallor, then, taking her 
arm, informed her in a whisper, " that Count 
D'Alembert was gazing at her in speechless 
admiration again, and dear Estelle need not 
appear so very unconscious of his regard/* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

St. Just, as I have remarked, was na- 
turally endowed with quick insight into the 
character and motives of others ; ready tact 
in concealing his own. Every germ of the 
most profound astuteness was innate in him 
even at twenty. Every capability for fulfill- 
ing to the utmost the duties of his self-chosen 
future calling. 

Still, he was only twenty. Utterly igno- 
rant of the actual world; unused to all the 
conventional ways of society; unpractised, 
too, in those arts of conversation — arts of 
learning all, and betraying nothing — wherein 
Frenchmen so peculiarly excel. Hence it 
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followed that, although immeasurably be- 
neath him in intellecty D'AIembert had not 
conversed with the future priest for half an 
hour, before he elicited the leading feature of 
his nature — the key-stone to his whole cha- 
racter — his ambition. Discerned it in the 
very absence of other passion upon St. Just's 
young face ; in the sudden sparkle of his eye 
when the increased power of the church was 
spoken of; — the instant assumption of hu- 
mility with which this animation was cloaked. 

" A true son of Holy Church,'* Eugfene 
D'Alembert decided, " I need not have sus- 
pected him of another passion than ambition, 
Deo gratias ! It is the easiest one to play 
upon." 

To have looked upon the Count's weak 
effeminate face and lustreless eyes, no one 
would have supposed him capable of Machia- 
velism, in any shape whatever. But the 
study of human emotion, as evinced in its 
outward signs, is one which, in mere 
self-defence, gambling forces upon every man 
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who gambles systematically. At twenty, Cy- 
prian's present age, Eugene D'Alembert was 
already old in the mysteries of dix-points and 
^cart^ ; as a consequence in the minute and 
treacherous observation of every change of 
feature, every inflexion of voice in his asso- 
ciates — such knowledge being as much a part 
of these games as is an acquaintance with the 
cards. At five-and-twenty he was a finished 
and cynical observer of countenance, while 
he had attained to the most absolute com- 
mand over his own. No wonder, ten years 
later — with all the additional riches of expe- 
rience which can be gathered in that spacfe 
of time — he was' a very fair match even for 
an embryo priest who strove to emulate Igna- 
tius Loyola. 

After the ladies had left the table, their 
conversation upon the French church was 
carried on in the same edifying strain as 
before, until Mr. Berrington^ who occasionally 
joined in with some casual remark, drawn 
from his own foreign recollections^ felt asto- 
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nished that a man of the Count's reputation, 
should have so thorough a knowledge of the 
present state of sacerdotal matters, and evince 
so marked an interest in the subject. 

" In my young days, Count," he observed, 
" your countrymen did not speak of Mother 
Church in such terms of respect, and even 
warmth, as now come from your lips. It 
was the fashion then to believe in nothing, 
and scoff at all things." 

" Monsieur, nous avons chang^ tout 
cela," was D'Alembert's reply. " The scep- 
ticism that unhappily swamped France earlier 
in this century has entirely passed away; 
and, by a natural reaction, we are returning 
to a more implicit faith than ever in the 
truths so lately discarded. The very writers, 
who a few years back, were the leaders of 
the esprits forts are now returning to the 
ranks of the faithful." 

" To be sure !" cried Jack from across the 
table, where he was eagerly listening — his 
sharp eyes lighting up as he traced the thick- 
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ening of the plot he had been so quick to 
scent. " To be sure, Eugfene Sue has be- 
come a lay Dominican ; and just before I left 
Paris, I was told that George Sand herself 
had been seen in a procession with an im- 
mense lighted taper in each hand/* 

Colonel Wood, who had hitherto never 
opened his lips during dinner, turned slowly 
as Jack spoke; and, after staring heavily at 
him for some seconds, demanded pompously, 
"Sir, is that a fact?" 

" An actual and positive fact," replied 
Nugent with a low bow, and drawing his 
chair nearer to that of bis neighbour, " or, 
at least, an actual on dit; who shall vouch 
for the truth of anything they do not behold 
with their own eyes ?" 

Colonel Wood was the owner of a remark- 
ably nice place not far from the Priors, and 
was as renowned for his hospitality and ex- 
cellent wines as for his stupidity. Jack 
hugged himself on the opening of a profit- 
able acquaintance ; and, as St. Just and the 
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Count were now pursuing their own conver- 
sation in a tone he could not overheari he 
at once opened his battery of scandalous 
small-talk upon his neighbour. 

When food was no longer in sight, and 
digestion going on, the Colonel^ did not ob- 
ject to be amused ; accordingly, he listened to 
Jack's stories in much the same spirit as an 
over-gorged lion might condescend to lie and 
witness the gambols of some very pert mon- 
key. 

To confide the whole of his own surmises, 
strengthened into asseverations, to every 
man, woman or child, he knew was part of 
Mr. Nugent's system; and in ten minutes, 
he was confidentially repeating the whole of 
D'Alembert*s private history into the Colo- 
nel's ear. The legacy, the proviso, the 
hoped-for-heir, the intention of marrying an 
English girl (Jack believed Miss Yauban) ; 
every thing was told with the greatest volu- 
bility and assurance; and the Colonel had 
already decided that so untiring a talker, and 
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one so evidently up in every thing that was 
going on, would be worth having in a coun^ 
try-house. 

*' You don't mean the young lady who sat 
between us, surely?" he asked, when Jack 
paused for breath. 

" That was Miss Vauban." 

" She is too handsome to need to sell her- 
self !*' remarked the Colonel, with a kind of 
husky gallantry, and helping himself to half 
a dish of preserved ginger. " If you ^ had 
not surmised to the contrary, I should have 
said that Miss Yauban seemed disposed to 
smile on yourself. I listened with wonder to^ 
the quantity of conversation you kept up: 
for really Berrington's cook is first-rate. I 
never ate a better dinner in my life." 

" A bos les dames /" thought Jack. " Why 
do I speak to this old glutton of any thing 
but eating!" And thereupon he diverged, 
by an easy transition, into French cooking, 
French restaurants, wines, and dishes. Giv- 
ing such detailed, such luscious descriptions 
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of flavours and combinations, that the Colo- 
nel listened as though to an oracle, and at 
last exclaimed, almost with tears in his eyes. 

" Stay, Sir ! It is a positive cruelty to des- 
cribe such dishes to a man who has dined." 

*' It does make one feel keenly the poverty 
of human nature, to reflect that one's appetite 
is gone for another twenty-four hours,*' re- 
plied Jack. "It is a mournful sentiment 
that I have myself hundreds of times ex- 
perienced. Still, I do not know that one 
should actually say gone, until the next day 
at six o'clock. A light — very light plat for 
supper, a Scotch breakfast, (with the addi- 
tion of one or two French dishes), are alle- 
viations not to be overlooked." 

" Sir," cried Colonel Wood with warmth, 
" may I ask your name ?" 

Jack gave it, and that of his father and 
grandfather, with the county from whence 
they came, and other information. 

" Mr. Nugent," the Colonel returned, " I 
am proud to make your acquaintance^ and 
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shall be honoured if you will visit me in my 
house, when your stay here is at an end." 

" The old beast positively believes I am a 
kindred spirit !" was the thought of Jack's 
grateful heart, as he accepted the invitation. 

# * # ii( 

" My darling Estelle/' said Miss Berring- 
ton to her friend; — these two young crea- 
tures having gone up to Louisa's morning 
room for affectionate counsel of their own ; 
" I must say you display some of your French 
origin in your aptitude for flirtation. Do 
you know how very animated you appeared 
even with that terrible old Nugent ?" 

" He is amusing," replied Estelle shortly. 

She was leaning up against the window, 
gazing at the strange forms of the leafless 
oaks which loomed out through the darkness, 
like the rising phantoms of ill in her own 
heart — listening to the confused hum of 
men's voices from the dining-room beneath, 
and fancying each moment that she could 
still detect the earnest tones of Cyprian or 
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of the Count ; and the small friendly remarks 
and strictures of her dear Louisa fell un- 
heeded. 

" Yes ;'* went on Miss Berrington, " he is 
amusing; and then it looks much better to 
be animated with men who are not eligible, 
as well as with those who are, if one can do it. 
And you do get a most brilliant colour when 
you are talking, Estelle. Je ne suis pas mal, 
moir turning and contemplating her pink 
face in a looking-glass ; " and Mr. ClifiFord 
seemed to think so, too. Oh, isn't he 
handsome ?" 

" Yes, extremely ; who ?" rejoined Miss 
Vauban. 

" Why, Mr. Clifford of course." 

" He !" cried Estelle. " Well, Louisa, I 
suppose he would be called so. He has a 
high colour, a small mouth and chin, an ill- 
formed head. Mr. Clifford is not the style I 
admire." 

"Who is, my dear? No one but that 
magnificent original of Abelard, I suspect. 
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What a pity your cousin is a priest, Es- 
teUe/' 

" He is not one/' said Estelle in a' low 
voice, and turning away her face from her 
companion's scrutiny. 

" But he soon will be," persisted Louisa, 
mercilessly ; " it is all the same." 

"Nothing was decided," Miss Vauban 
faltered out. 

"No? — ^why I heard Mr. St. Just say 
during dinner, that he should probably be 
abroad for the next two or three years be- 
fore his studies for ordination were finished. 
And the Count (may we mention him. Ma- 
demoiselle ?) was loud in his hopes that Mr. 
St. Just would visit him in Paris, that he 
might have the pleasure of introducing him 
to some of his own connections who are 
high in the church. They seem to have 
taken quite a fancy to each other ; every one 
remarked upon it. If it were not for the fear of 
displeasing you again, I should say D'Alem- 
bert looks upon Mr. St. Just in the light of 
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your guardian ; and^ according to French 
ideas of decorum, is making his way to your 
favour through him. For you know, Estelle, 
without any nonsense, his attentions to you 
the other evening were most pointed." 

Estelle made no answer ; only she pressed 
her hands tighter together, and looked out 
more steadfastly into the dim night without. 
She could scarcely trace the outlines of thel 
old oaks now, for heavy tears were gath- 
ering in her eyes. 

The doubt that had so wavered during 
the last year, so cleared away in the last few 
happy days, was now stronger again than ever. 
Something told her that a short time longer, 
and this doubt should become certainty. St. 
Just, then, had deceived her. 

With a sudden effort, she checked the 
tears before they fell ; and, walking away to 
the empty fire-place, held out her hands 
before it, and remarked how chilly the 
evening had become. 

*^ And so you are warming yourself at an 
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imaginary fire/' cried Miss Louisa with a 
laugh ; " how many of us do bask in fancied 
warmth for a time, dearest !" 

" You will never do so, Louisa,'' said poor 
Estelle bitterly; "you will make very cer- 
tain that your fires are real ones, fed and sus- 
tained upon the substantial things of this 
world, not upon your own foolish fancies." 

"Most undoubtedly I shall. Time will 
show which of us two is the wiser — stop, I 
hear the gentlemen coming up from the 
dining-room ; we will return now that there is 
something better than that horrid ring of 
girls to talk to. I have found the drawings 
I wanted to show Mr. Clifford." 

And the little heiress danced away into the 

passage with a great display of light-heart- 

edness. 

It is not wholly displeasing to find out 

one's friends' unrequited attachments: and, 
after witnessing her previous agitation (and 
preparing for further demonstrations there- 
of), Miss Berrington was somewhat dis- 
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appointed at the quiet composure with which 
Estelle entered the drawing-room ; still more 
so on perceiving with how much animation 
she received the attentions of the different 
young men who gathered round her. 

"Poor thing, she carries it off well," 
thought Hermia. " But I fervently thank 
Heaven that I have no handsome cousins. 
Monsieur Abelard cares no more for her than 
for the old Aunt, and Estelle is just dying 
for him." 

Monsieur Abelard certainly held aloof 
from his young relative, and was now con- 
versing in a corner of the room with the 
chaplain, examining with great apparent inte-^ 
rest some little old book that the latter dis- 
played to the light. (Probably a black letter 
Thomas a Kempis. Chaplains invariably 
possess one.) Jack Nugent was making 
himself agreeable by relating doubtful stories 
to a certain Mrs. Macleod, an Indian widow, 
who tapped his arm very frequently with her 
fan, but seemed otherwise well pleased. 
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Count D'Alembert was standing by Mrs. 
Berrington listening to her little store of mild 
conversation, and never taking his eyes off 
Estelle Vauban's face. 

If some unseen observer could collect the 
whispered small talk of drawing-rooms, and 
repeat it clearly aloud, as children do when 
they play at cross questions, amidst dead 
silence, and without naming the speakers, 
the result would occasionaUy be at least as 
interesting as round games, charades, or any 
of those other approved promoters of social 
dulness. 

Thus, the Chaplain and St. Just. 

" Is it long since you left S — for good ?" 

"Only a few months. I have yet three 
years to wait before I can be ordained a 
priest, and these I shall in all probability 
spend abroad." 

"You have entirely decided upon enter- 
ing the priesthood then ?'* 

" Entirely ; it has been my settled resolu- 
tion from my earliest childhood." 

VOL. I. K 
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Mr. Berritigton and Colonel Wood. 
" How do you like Jack Nugent ? he is 
an amusing fellow, is he not ?" 

" Yes, yes ; he seems to have seen a good 

If 

deal, and to make the most of what he 
knows ; but, like all his countrymen — " 

" Oh ! an astounding fabricator. You 
must never believe a syllable he utters. He 
would make you believe that every crowned 
head and pretty woman in Europe are at his 
feet.'* 

Indian Widow and Jack. 

" A sweet creature, Louisa Berrington ! is 
she not ?'* 

" I beg your pardon.'* 

" Miss Berrington is a sweet creature, you 
bad man !" 

'^Oh, I am not up in these English 
phrases of feminine friendship. Sweet ; well 
she looks uncommonly sweet upon Clifford 
at this moment. J^ok at the mamma aban- 
doning D'Alembert, who is only too happy 
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at the release, and fluttering up to the assist- 
ance of her daughter's bashfulness." 

The last named trio. 

" Oh, now, Mr. Clifford ! you must not 
criticise my drawings too severely, for I am 
sure you who have lived in Italy must be 
such a judge ; remember I have never learnt 
yet.'' 

" Dear me ! I'm sure they're very pretty," 
Clifford colours. 

" Dear child !" says mamma, " she is so 
fond of all quiet pursuits, Mr. Clifford ; so 
happy with her birds and books, and draw- 
ings, but I never can prevail upon her to 
show what she does to any body." 

" Ah ! yes, I'm sure," Mr. Clifford bends 
back the edges, and wonders why the deuce 
they are showing them to him, then. 

The little ensign to some blue-eyed young 
being. 

" What a remarkably fine girl Miss Vau- 
ban is; I never saw such eyes in my life, 
nor such a complexion either." 

K 2 
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"Very bright indeed of an evening. I 
am told that of a morning she is so exceed- 
ingly pale. That very deep pink never looks 
quite natural to me." 

" Miss Vauban/' Captain Grove is bend- 
ing over Estelle, " I have hoped each day 
since the ball, that you would come over to 
the Priors to see Miss Berrington — each day 
been disappointed." 

^' Mademoiselle/' says the Count close 
beside her, " I am commissioned by Mrs. 
Berrington to ask you to sing ; may I con-^ 
duct you to the piano ?*' 

"Look at that girl, Sophia." The two 
Miss Brandons, arrayed in virgin white, and 
with looks of the sternest virtue, are descant- 
ing upon Estelle in a remote corner, whither 
BO man intrudes. " How she takes Count 
D'Alembert's arm, and smiles up at Captain 
Grove, and glances at that tall cousin all the 
while. If there is one thing more than 
another that shocks me to witness, it is such 
open and determined coquetry." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

•*Have you enjoyed yourself, Estelle?" 
said St. Just after a long silence. 

They are driving home now ; the night is 
dark and starless; unusually warm for the 
season of the year, still as though a thunder 
storm were about to burst; no sound stirs 
up among the dense woods through which 
they pass, not a bough flutters, not a bird 
cries. 

" Dear child, have you been happy ?'* 

St. Just found and retained Estelle's chilly 
hand ; while, without answering, she shrank 
away, and leaned her face through the open 
window of the carriage. 
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" Estelle !" drawing her gently towards 
him, " have I offended you ?" 

" Oh, Cyprian, I am so utterly miserable !" 
There was something in the tone of her 
voice, in the determined sincerity with which 
she seemed ready to confess everything, that 
made St. Just relapse again into silence. 
But he did not relinquish the poor hand that 
fluttered in his own, nor widen the distance 
between himself and his companion. 

"And what has made you miserable?'* 
he whispered at length, " you seemed the 
gayest of them all an hour ago, when you 
were singing and laughing and surrounded 
by admiration." 

" And listening to the flatteries of your 
friend. Count D'Alerabert ! Go on, Cyprian, 
I was very happy — how happy you know full 
well.'' 

" The amusements of society do not confer 
happiness, I am aware," replied St. Just; 
'* although they may awaken enjoyment for 
the time. You were in good spirits as 
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we came ; I cannot see that anything has 
occurred to make you wretched so suddenly. 
Your friend Miss Berrington — .'* 

" It has nothing to do with her," inter- 
rupted Estelle impetuously, and endeavour- 
ing to take away the hand he held so fast; 
" with her, or with any of them. This even- 
ing has awakened me from a long dream, 
a dream of folly ! I am beginning for the 
first time to see life as it will really be, and 
you — ^you, in your true character." 

St. Just had not expected this small out- 
burst, and for a second made no reply ; then 
he remarked very mildly, "Estelle, you do 
me injustice if from any trivial cause you 
believe that my regard for you is lessened. 
You should know me too well to take um- 
brage because I never addressed you during 
the evening ; you were so surrounded — '* 

"As if that could make me wretched," 
she interrupted, " as if I could be influenced 
by such paltry vanity. Cyprian, it is a far 
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different conviction that has been forced 
upon me this evening. In spite of all my 
old hopes, of all that you have told me in the 
last few days," her voice trembled painfully, 
" I know that you are going to be a 
priest/* 

Ah! with what an effort — half-gasp, 
half-cry — that word came out. There was 
no concealment, no pretence at it now ; her 
tears were falling fast, the fingers that Cy- 
prian held closed tightly upon his in her 
agitation. 

" It is very bitter," she went on, " and so 
sudden ; but that is not the worst, Cyprian, 
you have deceived me." 

** Never !" answered the young priest 
firmly. 

** Yes, a hundred times, yes : not in 
actual words, but in other ways, in looks 
and tones ; why the very absence of a direct 
denial has in itself been hope for me. Ah ! 
tell me, Cyprian ; I cannot believe it yet I 
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tell me what I have heard to-night is a 
dream, too ; that even now you waver again ! 
Cyprian^" 

The hot tears were falling upon his hand, 
and he felt her face upturned to his; felt, 
through the darkness, the entreating eyes 
that looked for his reply ; the uneven agitated 
breath upon his cheek; and, for the first 
time in his life, his own heart throbbed un- 
steadily. 

He had never once wavered in his inten- 
tions ; he did not hesitate now. The cir- 
cumstances of the evening had compelled an 
open admission of his views; and he had 
made it. 

More than this, he had seen clearly that 
D'Alembert's attentions to Estelle were not 
merely those of idle gallantry, he had seen it 
while he talked to the sleepy chaplain in the 
corner, had connected it in his own mind 
with the Count's extraordinary civility to him- 
self, had gathered from a half-whispered con- 
versation between Nugent and the widow. 
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that the Count was a man of large expecta- 
tions. And before he left the Berringtons' 
drawing-room, had summed up the chances 
of certain events occurring — decided upon the 
policy it must be his to follow. For Estelle, 
to marry a man of property and influence 
would be to himself a matter of the last 
importance; and D'Alembert might have 
read on his face as they parted, that from the 
future priest his suit would have nothing to 
fear. 

But even as St. Just came to this final 
decision, even now — ^when he felt that in a 
few more weeks he might see Estelle married 
to another man — with her tears upon his 
hand, her breath upon his che^, a strange 
reflux of feeling rose within him. He was 
cold of nature; still he was only twenty. 
He was ambitious ; but the loveliest face God 
ever gave to woman was upheld in intense 
expectation to his; as pure a love as ever 
was offered to man was held out, within his 
very grasp. He did not waver in his actual 
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determination ; but be dallied a moment at 
tbe portals of tbat Eden wbicb bis sterile 
future life sbould never more know. 

" Estelle, I am sorely tempted/* 

His bead sank till bis lips rested on ber 
hair, tben lingered tbere. 

She started from bis side. 

While be was the pale student, tbe Abe- 
lard of ber childish dreams, she could argue 
with him, seek to dissuade him from his * 
calling, and scarcely blush that she revealed 
her preference; but in tbat first moment 
when St. Just's own voice bad ever stirred 
with passion, she shrank away with all the 
consciousness of guilt. Was she, indeed, 
tempting one who was dedicated to the 
service of Heaven ? worse still, was she 
awakening earthly love in his heart, who, 
notwithstanding all, would still be a priest, 
and look back in torture hereafter upon this 
brief glimpse of unrenewed happiness ? 

The darkness bid the burning blusbesi 
upon her face ; but in that start, in the way 
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those trembling hands disengaged themselves 
from his, Cyprian, ignorant though he was of 
passion, had read more than any daylight 
could have revealed. 

"You should pity me rather than your- 
self," were his next words, *' when you speak 
of your own sufferings, do not forget that I, 
in silence, may be enduring more ; that, 
while life to you may unfold full of fresh 
* hopes, of other loves,*' years afterwards Estelle 
could not forget that here his voice trembled ; 
" mine will contain nothing to obliterate the 
memory of our — ah, Estelle! of all the 
young days of our love. I shall see you 
some day as a happy wife and mother, when 
to you I shall be only a priest, one among a 
hundred other priests, not even remembered 
as the brother of your childhood." 

•* No," interrupted Estelle, " that will never 

be ; and you know it. Let us speak no 

longer of all this, I — I have said more than I 

"should have done, and you from kindness 

are soothing me with words which were better 
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unsaid ; I have been wrong in ever repining 
against your determination, I will do so no 
more." And to prove the strength of her 
philosophy. Miss Vauban anew burst into 
tears. 

She was so accustomed to obey him in all 
things, to believe him always right (and 
alas ! her own stricken heart offered such scant 
opposition) ; tha.t when St. Just again drew 
her closely to his side, she sank her head 
upon his breast and held it there. Turning 
with an ill-defined sensation of dread from 
the dark night that could not see her shame ; 
clinging to him who already so utterly 
possessed her, yet from whom her whole 
future existence must be severed. 

Never before had she so realized the nature 
of their separation as now. The first words 
of St. Just's which hinted that he shared her 
passion, had cast her from him for ever. 
She knew that he would not forfeit his inten- 
tion of becoming a priest and marry her ; if 
not this, then he;: love was guilty, was to be 
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abhorred; she was lost if she ever looked 
in his face again save to regard him as one 
of God's chosen. 

And so, while she hid her hot eyes upon 
l^is breast, while her hand lay in his, whilei 
all the happiness that life might have con- 
tained was thus brought home warm and 
living to her heart, she knew that she was 
losing it for ever ; that even this caress, which 
in after years both shall look back upon with 
remorse, was a tacit farewell to their whole 
former life ; a brief abandonment, never again 
to be renewed ; a death embrace of passion ; 
a gulph dividing the morning of her youth 
from the slow stagnation of future work-day 
existence. 

Sucb thoughts are silent, and without 
another word they drove on. Home coming 
only too soon, that road they could have 
travelled for ever, being only too short. Ah ! 
if such an hour as this could be lengthened 
out into a life time, the world would need 
fewer priests than it does now I It is the 
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denial, not the avowal, which constitutes 
guilt. 



" Estelle, we have reached home." 

She lifted her head slowly, like one who 
unwillingly awakens from a soft sleep, upon 
the morrow of some great grief. " Home," 
she repeated mechanically ; *' ah, yes ! I had 
forgotten !" 

" Estelle, one farewell to all the past ! and 
then — God forgive and strengthen us for the 
future !" 

He pressed his lips upon hers as he had 
done hundreds of times before; but each 
knew that this was their first kiss. 

First. And must be the last ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"I cannot say that going out improves 
either the cheerfulness or the appearance of 
young people now-a-days/' remarked Aunt 
Theresa. "When you and Cyprian came 
home last night, you both looked as white as 
ghosts; and now, this morning, you will 
describe nothing to me, Estelle. I cannot 
believe that a girl of your age can go to a 
dinner party and remember no more about it 
than a baby. What was the dinner service 
like, child ? were there any sweet dishes you 
never tasted before ? and how was the dessert 
put on ? Although I do not go out myself. 
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I like to hear if things are done as they used 
to be in my youth." 

Madame Vauban and her step-daughter 
were seated together in the parlour window 
at their work ; not fanciful embroidery, but 
plain household linen, into which Estelle's 
trembling hands were putting large uneven 
stitches, while she vainly strove to answer 
Aunt Theresa's manifold questions. 

Through the open window came in the 
sweet smell from the little garden beneath, 
the canary was singing in the sun as merrily 
as any wild bird of the woods; but Miss 
Vauban never raised her eyes for one moment 
from her work. 

" And this is all you can remember," went 
on Madame Vauban, after Estelle had spoken ; 
" why Cyprian told me twice as much as you 
do ; what an agreeable man Mr. Berrington 
is in his own house, how well-appointed 
without show or pretence were all the ser- 
vices, how — '* 

" Then you have seen Cyprian this morn- 

VOL. I. L 
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ing;" EsteDe interrupted, colouiing slightly 
at his name. 

" See him, of course ; dear boy, no late 
hours ever interfere with his punctual habits ; 
he was dressed at six ; took his early breakfast 
and was gone, before you, Miss Estelle, 
were stirring." 

" Gone for his usual walk. Aunt Theresa ?" 

" No ; to the Priors for two or three days' 
visit. Did he not tell you ? Mr. Berrington 
wished him to be there in good time, as there 
was to be a walking expedition to Barham 
Towers this forenoon. Bless me, Estelle, 
what ails you ? you look worse and worse to- 
day ; put away your work, my dear, and go 
in the air if you are tired after your dissi- 
pation." 

"Thank you, I would rather work," 
bending down her face still more, to hide the 
blushes that she felt must be there, from 
Aunt Theresa's observation. " Did he men- 
tion Count D'Alembert?" she asked after a 
minute or two. 
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" Cyprian ? no. Is that man still at the 
Priors? why, he is- paying them quite a visi- 
tation. I should not wonder a bit if he 
were thinking of winning the heiress, Estelle ; 
did he pay her much attention ?" 

" Oh ! no." 

"Did he talk to you, child?" 

"No; that is— rather. Aunt Theresa," 
cried Estelle, pushing away her work, and 
unable to keep up concealment any longer; 
" I cannot speak ^of all these indiflFerent 
subjects, because I am thinking of one of 
such overwhelming interest. Last night 
every thing was decided. I mean, I for the 
first time discovered that it was so." 

"About what, child?" cried Madame 
Vauban, arresting her scissors in sudden sur- 
prise at this burst of animation, "what 
is decided ?" 

" That Cyprian is to be a priest." 

Aunt Theresa's hands dropped in her lap 
from sheer amazement. " What in the 
world ails you, Estelle?" she exclaimed. 

L 2 
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" You speak as though a fact you have 
known from your cradle, were some ex- 
traordinary secret; as though you doubted 
our Cyprian's good faith." 

" He has wavered sometimes/' 

"Estelle!" interrupted Madame Vauban 
indignantly ; " I am surprised to hear you 
talk in this manner. Cyprian waver in 
anything right ! Cyprian swerve from what 
was almost a vow from his childhood ! Why, 
he has spoken of it to me hundreds of times, 
and always in the same spirit." 

" But not lately." Estelle hesitated. 

" Yes, lately ; only yesterday, before you 
went to the Priors, he was speaking about 
finishing his studies abroad. You seem to 
wish to prove that Cyprian has prevaricated. 
It is unlike you, Estelle !" 

Madame Vauban was so thoroughly un- 
suspicious, so accustomed to look upon them 
both as children, and St. Just as already 
belonging to his vocation, that no glimmer- 
ing of the truth reached her. That her step- 
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daughter should not rejoice as she did 
herself, in Cyprian's resolve of following a 
life devoted to religion, was an idea that 
never presented itself; and she attributed 
Estelle's excited manner to some childish 
jealousy that Cyprian had bestowed more 
of his confidence upon others than upon 
herself. 

Poor soul ! could she have looked into 
the girl's heart, she would have found 
thoughts there closely bordering upon sac- 
rilege in her eyes. She would have seen 
that that girl, whom she regarded as a mere 
child yet, was now a trembling passionate 
woman, recalling with eager delight one 
moment, shrinking fearfully away the next, 
from the recollections of a few hours ago. 
When Cyprian — that chosen, that elect one 
— had held her in his arms, and whispered 
words that not all the vows in the world 
should ever eflFace from the memories of 
both. 

" We shall miss him terribly, Estelle ; 
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that I do not attempt to hide from myself. 
The knowledge that he is abroad, that the 
sea rolls between iis and him, will make our 
life seem very lonely at first.'* 

" Very lonely !'* she echoed sadly. 

"Of course you will have other friends 
and ties to look forward to ; but I can never 
hope to be as happy again as I have been in 
the childhood of you both. Cyprian I have 
always known I must lose, but when you 
leave me too, Estelle, it will indeed be a 
trial. However, I have so many friends in 
the convent at Taunton, that I shall probably 
spend the rest of my days there as a boarder. 
I am too cheerful naturally to be able to do 
without some society, you see." 

It was Estelle's turn to look surprised. 
"What do you mean by my leaving you, 
Aunt Theresa? Useless though I am, you 
have often said I should always stay here. 
Surely you are not turning from me ?" 

" God forbid !" exclaimed Madame Vau- 
ban ; " that you should ever quit me before 
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you marry. But 1 am not so selfish as to 
desire that you should remain single for my 
sake: so blind as not to see that you are 
certain to have offers of marriage." 
. " I shall never marry," said Estelle firmly. 

"Ah, all girls say that until the time 
comes, and then they listen to reason. I 
used to say so myself, what is more, I never 
was in love in my life. But I was very 
glad to accept your father's offer nevertheless, 
and very happy with him afterwards." Aunt 
Theresa thought it right to sigh. 

" But I should never marry where I did 
not love," rejoined her step-daughter. " Con- 
sequently, I shall not marry at all." 

" Why not ? You have seen no one that 
you care for yet, because you have never 
been in the world ; le temps viendra. You 
may receive an offer some day from a man 
you really like, although that I consider quite 
unimportant, and — " 

"Never, Aunt Theresa. I shall never 
love again — I mean, at all." 
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" And much better you should not !" 
replied the old Frenchwoman complacently. 
"Marriages commenced in fire must share 
the fate of all other combustible matters, and 
burn themselves out ; whereas, if you begin 
coolly, there is at least room for something 
warmer in time. I have seen plenty of love 
matches since I have lived in England, and 
I am convinced there is no more happiness in 
them than in those French ones, where solid 
advantages are looked to instead of mere 
personal fancy. Marrying for love — bah ! 
it is a delusion. Men like you better for not 
being in love with them." 

" I believe that," said poor Estelle, " at 
least, they respect you more. But, Aunt 
Theresa, you speak as though such a thing 
arose simply and entirely from one's own 
will. If, unhappily, early in life a foolish or 
a hopeless attachment is formed, surely you 
would not then counsel marriage with 
another man ?" 

" C'est autre chose," replied Madame Vau- 
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ban, peering oddly over her spectacles at her 
step- daughter. " I allow that ; and, per- 
haps, when persons in their youth, have 
been led into any serious indiscretion of this' 
kind, a convent is their best resort. How- 
ever, we need not speculate upon what 
could never aflFect you, nor any other well- 
brought-up young girl." ^ 

" I would never go into a convent," said 
Estelle, her eyes flashing ; " I have neither 
vocation nor liking for any form of holy life 
whatever." 

" You have not,*' returned her step- 
mother; "you are too eager, too restless, 
too impatient of control : marriage and the 
world will be your vocation, as Cyprian says 
— I mean — " 

Aunt Theresa could never keep a secret in 
her life, and Estelle saw in a moment by the 
way she abruptly left off speaking and fid- 
getted with her spectacles, that the poor 
lady had entered upon a subject not in- 
tended for her daughter to hear. 
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" Cyprian !" she remarked in as steady a 
tone as she could command ; " I am greatly 
indebted to Cyprian for deciding upon my 
vocation with such clearness. Pray, when 
was this conclusion arrived at, Aunt The- 
resa ?" 

" Estelle, dear, don't be offended, and 
promise never to tell him I repeated it. It 
is only his affectionate heart that makes him 
so anxious about us both : and this morning, 
for an hour at least, he never ceased speaking 
about you and your prospects ; and told me 
how much you were admired last night, and 
how sure you are to marry well.'' 

" This morning !" The blood rose to 
Estelle's forehead ; the work fell from her 
hands. He could speak then of her future 
life without him, of his hopes of her marry- 
ing, his opinion that that was the state most 
fitted for her; and this while the kiss, 
which yet thrilled through her heart, was 
warm upon his lips. 

''Do not colour so, my child," said Ma- 
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dame Vauban kindly; ''there is nothing to 
feel ashamed of in being young and attractive. 
Cyprian would never forgive me, if he knew I 
had repeated what he said. It all came out 
very natturally when I asked about the dinner 
party." 

" I wonder he did not mention Count 
D'Alembert's attentions to me/' said Estelle 
bitterly, while she rose and leaned against 
the window ledge ; " are you sure he was 
silent on that point also, when he so elo- 
quently set forth my bent for the world — 
and for marriage ?" 

" Quite sure, child. He spoke of general 
attention and admiration, nothing more. 
You little know Cyprian,'* she went on warm- 
ly ; " if you think he would ever urge, or 
even consent to, your marriage with any man 
who was not of the highest moral character." 

" The Count may be so," answered Es- 
telle, with a sarcastic smile (the first that ever 
came over her face), " he looks a miserable, 
worn-out profligate ; but how can we tell that 
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he is not a perfect saint in reality ? I have 
done with judging men by their outward ap- 
pearance." 

" Estelle," said Aunt Theresa, " you quite 
shock me by your tone to-day ! Surely your 
head aches, or you do not know what you are 
talking about. If that dreadful Count made 
you an offer, of course you would never think 
of accepting him. I do not hold with ro- 
mantic attachments; still, no girl can look 
forward to happiness who marries a man like 
Count D'Alembert— of that I am positive." 

" Well, I told you five minutes ago that I 
should never marry," returned Estelle ; " but 
now that I hear Cyprian's opinion on the 
subject, my own changes. You know you have 
taught me to consider him right in every- 
thing. If Cyprian advised me to marry 
Count D'Alembert (should he offer to me), I 
would probably do so. Him or another! 
there can be little difference." 

" You are talking like a child," said 
Madame Yauban, with temper, *' and I shall 
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leave you to recover your senses, while I go 
and pack up your brother's things. My Cy- 
prian ! as though he would ever advise any- 
thing that had not our holy religion for its 
first object." 

Madame Vauban's opinions were destined 
to change, or, at least, greatly to modify upon 
this subject before many days were over. 
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CHAPTER X. 

If the time passed gloomily in the absence 
of Cyprian to the inhabitants of Wyke Farm, 
it flowed on more gaily at Langton Priors 
than is its wont at country houses in general. 

St. Just was soon liked by every one. The 
Berringtons expressed themselves to be 
charmed with their grave young guest. Jack 
Nugent pronounced him less priggish than any 
embryo priest or parson that he had ever met 
with ; the young men forgave him his supe- 
riority over themselves, when they found that 
his vocation placed him beyond the reach of 
rivalry. And, of course, to the whole of the 
women, young or old, his handsome person 
was in itself sufficient recommendation. 
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Whether kaiser, king, or priest, what man of 
six-foot-two ever possessed a Grecian profile 
and dark eye-lashes, and was not pronounced 
intellectual, noble, delicious, by these acute 
judges of human excellence ? 

Unlike some youthful divines of the Eng- 
lish church, and the whole ultramontane 
party in his own, Mr. St. Just had no objec- 
tion whatever to share in the amusements of 
those about him. He was interested in 
watching Nugent beat the youngsters at bil- 
liards; played matches himself with the 
^ emancipated ' Miss Brandon ; would take a 
hand at whist ; sing the second in a duet ; 
join picnics or riding-parties ; enjoy himself, 
in short, like any other youth of his age. 

Still, in all this, a certain, not reserve ex- 
actly, but dignity never forsook him. He 
smiled ; he rarely laughed. Listened to the 
opinions of others without advancing his own ; 
censured nothing ; affected nothing. And 
this very reserve, from whatever cause it 
arose, gave his manner a positive charm when 
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compared with the drawling assumption of in- 
difference, or the pert self-sufficiency of the 
young men by whom he was surrounded. 

In these three days, Count D'Alembert ad- 
vanced to greater intimacy than did any other 
with St. Just. There seemed, diametrically 
opposite as was each in character and position 
to the other, to be some theme of untiring 
interest^ on which these two men could con- 
verse together; a theme which invariably 
made the countenance of the young priest 
light up with grave animation, and elicited 
as much eagerness upon the worn-out face 
of the Frenchman as it was capable of 
expressing. 

On the evening before Cyprian's return 
home, several of the men had strolled out into 
the grounds to smoke their cigars after 
dinner, among the rest himself and D'Alem- 
bert. After mixing some time with the others, 
the Count asked him, in an indifferent tone, 
if he would walk with him beyond the 
grounds? The evening being so fine^ it 
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would be pleasant to watch the mooa rise be- 
yond the distant woods. 

" It is coming/' thought St. Just. " He 
cares as much for the moon's rising as I do," 
and D'Alembert, taking his arm, they were 
soon on their road out, and beyond the reach 
of listening ears. 

"There they go!" remarked Mr. Nugent 
to Clifford ; Jack was enjoying himself in his 
wonted evening fashion, smoking one after 
another of the cigars he had collected from 
different people " to give his opinion on," in 
the course of the day, " there they go ; and a 
pretty pair they make. The young Jesuit is 
disposing of little Vauban (with whom he is 
more than half in love himself,) for the lying 
promises D'Alembert holds forth of getting 
him on in his church. I overheard them to-day 
in the library ; and, although it was not 
expressed in actual words, it was very evident 
whither it was all drifting. What beats me, 
is so much fine manoeuvring for nothing ! 
The Vauban would have accepted D'Alem- 
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bert, at onco, without giving any of them any 
trouble. But evidently he thinks otherwise ; 
and that the cousin's good will is worth 
having." 

** Perhaps he goes by French etiquette," re- 
marked Mr. Clifford. "I believe that the 
proposal is always made to the young ladies' 
guardian, not to themselves there ?" 

" Very likely," returned Jack, drily. " You 
see, Sir, these innocent young creatures in his 
native land being mostly reared in convents, 
(where they can know nothing of love but the 
raptures of the saints, or the amours of the 
butterflies in the convent-garden ;) their 
mammas have adopted a custom, the reverse 
of ours at home ; where girls, being brought 
up in the world, have seen enough at seven- 
teen to manage for themselves. And as Miss 
Vauban — Louisa Berrington, too, by the way — 
has been nurtured in this guileless fashion, it is 
but right the guardian should be consulted 
first, and her own blushes spared." 

Mr. Clifford, being naturally slow of com- 
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prehension, could not make out whether 
Jack was in earnest or not. But he won- 
dered if all the amiable advances of the little 
heiress to himself, during the last few days, 
were a result of the " guileless " training al- 
luded to. 

The Count and St. Just meantime pur- 
sued their walk in silence, or with only an 
occasional monosyllabic remark upon some 
indiflferent subject ; the beauty of the even- 
ing, the fineness of the season of the year. 

Of the motives of this silence, Cyprian's 
were of the two the less embarrassing. He 
was simply aware of what was coming; 
waiting passively until his companion chose 
to begin; while D'Alembert had to turn 
over rapidly in his mind a dozen different 
ways of opening the subject, without fixing 
upon any one that suited him. 

We have already seen that the dark train- 
ing of a chevalier d'honneur had made Count 
D'Alembert no mean discerner of human 
countenances. Estelle's in her youth and 
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candour was not a diftioult ono to mid, and, bo 
oarly as the btdl, ho had disoovorod luo* par- 
tiidity for her young connootion ; a diaoovory 
that close observation on the evening when 
she dined at the Priora had fully confirmed. 
Hut Cyprian's was a harder study; and it 
required three days* constant watcliing, before 
the Count could feel mvQ that Miss Vau- 
ban's hopeless attaolunent was shared by its 
object. Some casual remark of Louisa 
Berrington that morning, concerning Estelle, 
the slightest tremour in Cypriun*s voice as lie 
replied, had now aflorded him, however, the 
clue ho sought; a clue that aided him in 
the manner he should urge his suit to St. 
Just, but by no means lessened the delicacy 
of doing so. 

It may appear unnaturid that a man like 
Count D*Alembert should, in the first ])lac0| 
tix upon a girl, obscure, unconnected, pen- 
niless, for his wife; in the second, should 
select one where an obvii>us and strong 
attachment aliH)ady existed. It is, howeveri 
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certain that men the most unused to fresh- 
ness or innocence, do sometimes desire in 
their waning youth to possess it ; and that 
(putting aside the wish for notoriety, as 
suggested by Nugent) Eugene D'Alembert 
had, at first sight, conceived for Estelle a 
feeling as nearly approaching love as his 
withered and exhausted heart could admit of. 
With regard to the fact that she had already 
had a lover, or an attachment, the Count 
was not likely to feel any of the pangs of a 
nobler nature on so trivial a score as this. 
Faith in love — honour in women-r-were re- 
mote traditions to him : of such smaller 
shades of feeling as jealousy he was incap- 
able. If he won the gu'l, what matter who 
had loved her ? 

'* II fait un temps magniflque, ce soir V* 
D'Alembert remarked for the third time. 

" Un temps magnifique," echoed Cyprian, 
sententiously. Although his own mind was 
pitilessly made up as to the way he should 
act, he had no intention of assisting his 
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companion out of his embarrassment. The 
circumlocutions and visible nervousness of 
the Frenchman being decidedly pleasurable to 
him than otherwise. 

It was a "temps magnifique" although 
neither of them felt its beauty. They had 
accidentally taken the woodland road to 
Wyko Farm, and the same trees were 
rustling in hushed whispers above their heads, 
as had listened three nights before to Estelle 
and St. Just. Faint mists curled up from 
the valleys far beneath ; faint evening sounds 
from distant meadow streams stole up to 
them on the fresh west wind; one or two 
largo stars shone dimly through the cloud- 
flecked sky. It was just one of those even- 
ings less sweet for its own sake, than for the 
morrow it promises, the spring-time of the 
year it denotes. One of those evenings when 
persons in extreme youth affect solitude, 
and dream of that love, and truth, and 
purity, which their whole after-lives shall 
deny. 
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" I infinitely regret that you are so soon to 
leave the Priors/* D'Alembert proceeded ; 
" however, I shall hope in my own country 
to renew the acquaintance which has-— for 
me — so pleasantly commenced in yours." 

St. Just bowed. It would be two or 
three years, he answered, before his studies 
would allow him to visit Paris; the only 
place where Count D'Alembert was likely to 
be found. 

" In winter I am there of course," the 
Count replied. " In summer, I occasionally 
go to my lands in the south, and for the 
future, I hope 1 shall visit them oftener. 
One tires somewhat of the life of the world 
by my age, Monsieur; one longs for the 
quieter enjoyments of domestic and country 
existence; — those enjoyments which are so 
beautifully exhibited among your own country 
people. My visits in England have already 
half converted me from my Paris tastes." 

" What unnecessary falsehoods !" thought 
St. Just, "as though I should be won by 
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them, if I had not other reasons for my 
decision." 

" Indeed," went on D'Alembert, reso- 
lately, ^' so metamorphosed am I that I 
meditate, if fate should favour me, taking 
before long the gravest step a man can 
venture on; one that a few weeks ago, I 
would have little believed myself capable 
of." 

St. Just struck away with his cane some 
tendrils of ivy that hung festooned round 
one of the old trees ; and again the French- 
man had to go on, unassisted by a reply. 

" Monsieur, after the short acquaintance I 
have had with yourself, it strikes me — ^from 
your own high and frank character, it would 
be better that I should make myself intd- 
/ligible in plain, straightforward terms. Much 
as what I am about to say may astonish you, 
it is nevertheless true, that my warmest hope 
is to win a young and lovely English girl for 
my wife ; more^ Monsieur, that I aspire to 
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the hand of your cousin, Mademoiselle Vau- 
ban." 

Cyprian had thoroughly prepared himself 
for this confidence; entirely resolved what 
should be his own reply. But when the 
time actually came for him to hear the pro- 
posal, to hear Estelle's name thus mentioned 
by Count D'Alembert, his heart leapt in- 
dignantly against his own resolve, and for a 
minute one generous instinct within him 
spoke aloud : — " Refuse him, now, at once. 
Tell him her aflFection is engaged; turn, 
before a vow binds you ; marry her your- 
self — nature and God approving. Do not 
stifle both in your breast for an empty 
ambition, a cold dream of superhuman 
sanctity. Do not give the woman you love 
to the arms of one, who was a selfish vol- 
uptuary until he ceased to be a man ; a 
dotard of five-and-thirty, from whom she 
will hereafter turn, either in infidelity, or 
despair. Pause !" 

So spoke nature. But it had been the 
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study of St. Just's whole life to crush nature 
as a sin. If any change on his face be- 
tokened that a struggle passed within, the 
twilight covered it; and in his usual voice 
he gave some common intimation of sur- 
prise at the Count's communication. 

" Ah !" continued D'Alembert, quickly, 
" your astonishment is very natural, Monsieur 
St. Just, still greater will be the surprise of 
my own friends on hearing that I have 
taken matrimony upon myself. But when 
they see the incomparable grace, the beauty 
of this adorable young girl whom I hope to 
call my wife, their astonishment will turn 
into envy ! Monsieur, have I your sanction 
to my proposal? your leave to address Miss 
Vauban after the manner which English 
custom permits?" ' 

"I am not her guardian," returned St. 
Just, coldly, " and can have no voice in the 
matter of Miss Vauban 's choice. I must 
refer you to Madame Vauban ; who is her 
natural as well as legal adviser. There 
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exists not even the tie of blood between 
Miss Vauban and myself." 

Something in the Count's tone, the easy 
way in which he took it for granted that 
this adorable young girl would be his, had 
again made his blood boil; and while he 
gave even this cool and measured answer, 
the hand farthest from D'Alembert clenched 
involuntarily upon his side. 

" Still, without being her legal controller," 
urged the Frenchman, " the close intimacy 
in which I hear you have been brought up- 
more than this, Mopsieur, the sacred "pro- 
fession to which you are pledged, must give 
you an almost unbounded influence over 
your young connection. May I not hope 
that this will be exerted in my power? I 
flattered myself that during our short inter- 
view I had made some progress in your 
regard; believed so from your promises 
of visiting me in France ; from your 'kind 
acceptance of such poor interest as I may 
happen to possess in the church." 
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" Sir," interrupted St. Just abruptly, and 
disengaging himself from the Count's arm 
as he spoke. " I can only repeat what I 
have already said — I have no direct control 
whatever over Miss Vauban. Proffer your 
suit to her, and, if she choose to accept it, 
I will at least offer no opposition. Any 
disparity of years or character are considera- 
tions of a personal nature, and of which she 
alone can judge. In the absence of a father 
or brother, my sole duty will be to require 
some insight into your property and ex- 
pectations before the marriage takes place, 
should you be accepted by Estelle Vauban." 

" Good young man !" thought D'Alembert, 
"we understand each other. But passion 
must be pleading strong to make a member 
of the priesthood so discourteous !" 

" Upon these points," he remarked aloud, 
" I shall have little fear of satisfying you. 
Although my * vie de jeune homme ' ' has 
somewhat crippled my own inheritance, one of 
the largest fortunes in France, (as you have 
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probably heard) comes, under the provision 
of a very extraordinary will, to my son, 
should we be blest with one. Monsieur, 
before January 185 — . And, as I should 
be the uncontrolled guardian of the whole 
property, this expectation is almost the same 
as though I possessed /the money at this 
moment. Then, I have still a large and 
unincumbered estate in Provence; another, 
somewhat mortgaged, in Auvergne. Al- 
together, I believe, as far as the minor 
considerations of money go, my offer cannot 
be considered a disadvantageous one for Miss 
Vauban." 

St. Just merely bowed ; and the Frenchman 
went on. 

"That I have lived too much hitherto 
is undeniable. Still, your own knowledge 
of human nature must tell you that, when 
men have tired of the world, they often make 
better husbands than youths who have all 
to learn after marriage. Their wives pay the 
price of their inexperience. Monsieur! For 
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my own part, I can truly say that I am 
looking forward with calm pleasure to the 
delights of tranquil domestic intercourse, 
if I should be happy enough to arrive at 
that * comble de mes voeux,' Miss Vauban's 
hand." 

As the Count reached this crowning point 
of his eloquence, they attained the summit of 
the hill, up which they had been pursuing 
their road (Cyprian with strong, rapid strides, 
the Frenchman ready to sink with fatigue 
which he would not confess) and both stop- 
ped by one accord at the fair sight which 
suddenly opened upon them where the woods 
cleared. The moon had now risen, and 
edged with delicate white the ridges of 
QoUntless clouds which lay piled between 
her and the horizon; beneath them spread 
the moorlands, their faint undulations, tinged^ 
with silver, showing like the ripples of a 
scarce-moved sea; close in the foreground 
one or two solitary fir-trees stood out in 
sharp relief uppp the pale sky ; on their left 
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hand gleamed, far distant, the village and 
Wyke Farm. 

Cyprian caught sight in a moment of its 
low white walls, pictured Estelle pacing 
slowly up and down the little garden as she 
dreamed over his last words to her ; her 
sweet face up-turned, her lips parted — 

He moved hastily away. " It was getting 
late," he remarked ; '* their absence might be 
noticed." 

" No matter," said the Frenchman with a 
laugh. " Another day or two, and the 
mystery will be explained." 

Nevertheless, Count Eugfene D'Alembert 
betook himself w^ith right goodwill towards 
home ; he had not walked so far nor so fast 
for twenty years ; his legs were trembling 
with fatigue, his breathing was so hurried he 
could scarcely speak ; and, as his companion 
now gave unequivocal signs of moodiness, 
he was not sorry of an excuse to be silent 
also. 

And thus they walked back to the Priors ; 
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the Count limping on in front, while Jie 
inwardly anathematized all English walks, 
English woods, English moons; St. Just 
following a few paces behind ; his great 
stalwart figure and majestic proportions 
showing, even in that dim light, like those of 
a young Hercules, compared with the meagre 
outlines of the puny little wretch he followed. 
His £irms were folded behind him ; his head 
was bowed ; his face set in its habitual 
quietude of expression. 

But once — the Count had paused to give 
vent to some small dippancy, and thus lessened 
the distance between them — a light suddenly 
shone in the young priest's eye, which might 
have astonished that nervous foreigner had 
he chanced to note it. 

" Curse him !" thought St. Just, setting 
his teeth and clenching one of his strong 
vigorous fists. " Curse him ! He is to 
possess her. I could kill him — crush him as 
he stands." 

Poor Aunt Theresa, had she known of it, 
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would probably have considered this the dark 
moment of Cyprian's life. One of those 
emanations from the devil to which even 
saints are occasionally subject. 

Others might believe the thought be- 
tokened one last dying impulse of his better 
nature. 
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CHAPTER XL 

When St. Just and the Count reached 
the house, the men had all returned to the 
drawing-room; the ladies awakened to 
animation from their after-dinner dullness. 

In passing, let us observe how strange a 
thing it is, that while men not only endure, but 
apparently thrive and rejoice in the absence 
of the softer sex, institute and enjoy dubs, 
frequent billiard-rooms, consider the time 
as the liveliest when they are left alone after 
dinner, show all possible tokens, in fine, of 
enjoying each other's society — that very softer, 
consequently more affectionate, sex do utterly 
repudiate all gatherings, reunions or parties 
of any kind, where men are not. That even 
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spending ^ long day together, entails a weari- 
ness and exhaustion scarcely relieved by 
making tender commentaries on each others* 
looks, establishments, lovers, or children, as the 
case may be. That female tea-parties, into 
which not even a mild-eyed curate can be 
inveigled, are looked upon as a slow kind of 
torture. Finally, that the hour after dinner is 
regarded as a conventional purgatory, whose 
misery is heightened by the unquestionable 
signs of enjoyment that resound from the 
dining-room beneath. 

The only systematic species of female 
gregariousness (with a view to pleasure) 
which research can discover, is in those 
eternal coffee-parties of the Germans ; and I 
am credibly assured, that the sole occupation, 
at least of the younger members thereof, 
consists in devouring " Kuchen'* till they are 
sick, talking of absent " Herren Officieren/* 
and wishing it was over. 

Let those who understand feminine nature 
explain these singular facts, and trace them 

N 2 
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to their psychological cause; but let no 
woman possessing any regard to truth attempt 
to deny them. 

Afterwards, when the desired qioment of 
reunion has arrived, it not unfrequently 
happens that the men — especially English- 
men — ^will remain clustered about the hearth- 
rug, their coffee-cups in their hands, talking 
politics, or talking nothing, but supinely 
indifferent to the volumes of white tarlatan 
ranged gracefully in waiting about the room. 
And such appeared to be the case now. Mr. 
Berrington, Colonel Wood, Grove, and half 
a dozen others, were standing together before 
the fire-place, and the young ladies had only 
Jadk Nugent and the little Ensign, to make 
the most of. Jack was always true to them 
"dear creatures," and the youthful soldier 
was at that period of life when we sink down 
blushing by the first white muslin we see, 
and have not courage enough to stir during 
the remainder of the evening. 

" Oh I here they come/' cried Miss Ber- 
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rington, running artlessly past the group 
containing Clifford, '' now we shall be able to 
settle every thing. Dear me 1 how pale 
you both are. You seem to have brought 
the moonlight in upon your faces. Come, 
County we are planning an expedition for 
Saturday, and are all divided as to where, 
and what, it shall be ; we would not put it to 
the vote until you and Mr. St. Just were here." 

D'Alembert followed her to a knot of 
girls who were clustering — ^like rosebuds — 
upon the sofa. Cyprian was stopped by Mr. 
Berrington. 

"We thought you were lost, Mr. St 
Just ; it is two hours ago since I saw you 
and Count D'Alembert in the holly-walk.*' 

'' The evening was so singularly fine, 
that we were tempted to stroll out to 
the woods," replied St. Just. "You are 
fortunate in having such pleasant walks on 
every side of the Priors." 

^'Especially fortunate that a good and 
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short road leads to Wyke Fann/' replied Mr. 
Mr. BerringtoiL "I trust that dow you 
have found it out, we shall often have the 
pleasure oi meeting. Most of our guests, 
I am afraid, will leave in a few days; 
but during the summer, I hope Louisa 
will see much of Miss Vauban and your- 
self; although our quiet house has not many 
attractions to offer, my library always stands 
at your disposal, in case there are books 
there which you do not happen to possess. 
But I trust,'' he went on, " that you do 
not really intend to leave us to-morrow, 
Mr. SL Just ? Louisa is planning some ex- 
cursion for Saturday, into which I am sure 
she will press you.*' 

"Oh yes, papa!" cried Miss Berrington, 
who had now returned to them. ** Public 
opinion is strongly inclined to a picnic to 
Fabian's Tower, therefore so it must be 
decided. We could not let you off for 
worlds, Mr. St Just, and I shall write to- 
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morrow to Estdle, asking her to join us, 
too." 

" I will bear your invitation/* replied St. 
Just, ^' and have no doubt the proposal will 
give her great pleasure. For myself, I have 
already broken through my usual quiet habits 
during three whole days, and must therefore 
beg you to excuse me." 

Mr. Berrington pressed him to remain ; 
but Cyprian was firm. So it was decided 
that the party should be made up without 
him, but that one of the carriages should call 
at Wyke Farm early on Saturday, to take up 
Estelle. 

"We will show you an English picnic, 
Count," cried Louisa, fluttering back to her 
place, "provided only this lovely weather 
lasts, and that the usual cold and east winds 
of May do not intervene." 

" The gods protect me 1" thought the 
Count, as he bowed and expressed his plea- 
sure, " if their picnics resemble their country 
walks !" 
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" Mr. St. Just is naughty enough to saj 
he will not come. However, he has promised 
for Estelle." 

'* Imagine any man promising any thing 
for any young lady/' chimed in Clifford. 
** Is it not rash, Miss Berrington ?" 

''There are two occasions/' remarked 
Jack (the little heiress only answering by a 
pretty shake of the head), '' on which one may 
undertake to swear for their fidelity, without 
having previously consulted them. Only 
two." 

" And these are ? — ^Mr. Nugent, I see you 
are going to be spiteful." 

'' The first is, an engagement to any party 
of pleasure." 

" And the second ?" 

'' No, Miss Berrington : conscience must 
answer. I am afraid to promulgate my 
opinions in the presence of, at least six, 
lovely and high-spirited young ladies/' 

''You would not say so unless it was 
something very uncomplimentary." 
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'^ It chances to be something worse — ^that 
is true.*' 

^' Their certainty of being pleased with 
a new bonnet ?" suggested Mr. Clifford. 

*^ A poor guess. Sir 1 The milliner may 
by mistake send home a pale green for a 
brunette, a rose'fonc^e for a blonde, a full 
sized capote for an elderly lady, who desired 
a minute mixture of lace and flowers to be 
perched remotely on her venerable head. 
Try again." 

"I know/' whispered Jack's usual con- 
fidante, the Indian widow before mentioned. 
" You mean a love-affair." 

'^I do not, ma'am," replied Jack in the 
same tone. '^ I allude to its antipodes — a 
wealthy suitor." 

'^ If we spend our time in deciphering Mr. 
Nugent's bad opinions of us, we shall find it 
an unthankful office, I fear," said a young 
lady, whose general appearance abounded in 
acute angles ; one of those same Miss Bran- 
dons who had passed harsh judgment upon 
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Estelle's coquetry. " He is so very severe on 
us aU !" 

"Is it not remarkable that, as a general 
rule, championships are espoused by persons 
who were never attacked ?" whispered Jack 
to his friend, as Louisa Berrington began 
chatting about the picnic again. You speak 
of young girls, and behold ! a maiden 
of thirty accuses you of being severe on 
* us.' Just as when, if an opinion is 
pronounced upon literary people, generally, 
some man, or more likely woman, who has 
written one abortive novel, insists upon taking 
up the cudgels of the fraternity to which he, 
or she, does not belong.'* 

"The old story of La Fontaine's ass, I 
suppose." 

" Not that, I fancy, so much as the 
hope that, for once in their lives, they 
may be mistaken for the class to which 
they vainly aspire. How well I remember 
at that memorable fire, which took place 
during one of our gayest Parisian balls. 
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the plainest woman in the room screaming 
wildly out, at a moment when everybody 
else was convulsed, some with fear, others 
with laughter, ' ^teignez les lumi^res ! 
^teignez les lumiferes V " 

'*And with what object?" asked the 
widow placidly. 

" Bah ! Ma'am. Why, that for the only 
time in her life she might be mistaken for a 
pretty woman, of course." 

" Dear me — and what was the end of it ?'* 

Nothing is more disgusting to persons 
like Mr. Nugent, than such a question. 
When you have told, or invented, what you 
mean only for a sharp illustration, to have 
the tale run down and brought to a conclu- 
sion like a reign in English history ! 

"End?'' said Jack tartly; "no end, of 
course. What end can there be to ugly 
women, but one ?'* 

" And that ?" 

"If they are left virtuously alone for 
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thirty years, they will not be run away with 
though the whole world is on fire," 

''It sounds like the moral of a fable/' 
said the Indian widow; ''how much you 
have seen of life, Mr. Nugent," 
H^ " European life/' replied Jack, paaliciously ; 
he never forgave people for not appreciating 
his stories. "I haven't rounded the Cape, 
though, and I believe those who have 
not enjoyed Eastern society, may almost be 
termed children in their knowledge of the 
world." 

"Mr. Nugent," interrupted Louisa Ber- 
rington ; " we are all undecided again how 
we shall go on Saturday. Who is to ricje, 
who drive, and so on. Now, you plan it all 
for us; you understand these things so 
well." 

" Give me a piece of paper, and I will 
make out a programme." 

"A capital idea! people always forget 
what was decided when the time for starting 
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comes." And she waited patiently as Jack 
made out his plan. 

Louisa Berrington, with her thorough good 
humour and occasional kind-heartedness, had 
all the egotism of sixteen, and of a spoilt 
only child. As long as her own small schemes 
were carried out, she heeded no one else 
beside ; and Jack, perfectly conscious of this, 
headed his list with '^ Miss Berrington in the 
poney-phaeton, driven by Mr. Clifford." 
She declared the whole scheme delicious at 
the first glance, said that Mr. Nugent had 
quite a talent for arrangements, and every one 
must abide by him, and scarcely glanced down 
the list to see if the tastes of her guests were 
as well accommodated as her own. Had she 
done so, she would have discovered that Jack, 
who was in one of his spiteful moods, had 
purposely apportioned to every young woman 
the room that cavalier who had never shown 
her the faintest sign of attention ; this being 
a kind of monkey-trick precisely congenial to 
Mr. Nugent's heart. 
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" The next point to settle is, where are we 
to dine ?" went on Miss Berrington ; " there 
is a large space of turf just outside Fabian's 
Tower, that would make an admirable dining 
place/' 

"No, Miss Berrington," interrupted 
Nugent, " 1 have too great a regard for every 
body's life, to hear you talking of dining on 
the grass in England upon May-day ; visions 
of immediate interment rise up at the very 
name of green turf. The wind was getting 
round to the east this evening." 

" Well, in the Tower itself? two of the 
walls are standing, and would make capital 
shelter." 

" From the sun, yes — but we are not in the 
dog-days, unfortunately." 

" Perhaps there might be a farm house, or 
something," suggested Mr. Clifford* He 
never made any rash proposition whatever, 
without immediately qualifying it by this 
favourite little phrase ; *' I remember once 
I was staying in Yorkshire and we had a 
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picnic — or something — and an uncommonly 
pleasant one too, not such a bore as picnics 
generally are, and it rained — aw — and we 
dined in an old parson's house— or farm 
house — or something." 

Miss Berrington immediately thought to 
dine in a farm-house must be the most 
charming thing in the world. " She should 
never have thought of it ; it was so nice — 
what did mamma think ?" 

Poor Mrs. Berrington, who was meekly 
listening to the discussion, thought it would 
be charming too, (with an inward shudder at 
the cold low rooms of Somersetshire farm- 
houses in general, and the Savour of stables 
and stale smoke thereto belonging) and 
forthwith, it was decided that some of the 
party should ride over next morning, with 
a view to hunting out, and engaging a farm- 
house for Saturday, 

'^ And, if this important affair is decided, 
let us have some music. Loo !" cried out 
Mr. Berrington. " Do you induce some of 
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the ladies to favour us, by singing first, your- 
self.'* And the little heiress, escorted by Mr. 
Clifford, went to the piano; but was there 
seized with an unexpected fit of diffidence, 
and declared she would not sing by herself. 
" She could only sing that duet in which Mr. 
St. Just took the second.'^ 

" St. Just," said her father looking round, 
" where is he ? he was by me a few minutes 
ago/' 

St. Just, however, had disappeared. *^ Ah 1 
he is gone to his evening studies, I dare 
say," said Louisa, carelessly, having noticed 
his absence before she spoke of him. " Do try 
this duet with me, Mr. Clifford," in a low 
tone ; " I am sure you can smg." 

And poor Clifford, who had no voice 
whatever, sang; and was much applauded 
by all the Berringtons. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Early next morning, St. Just bade adieu 
to his hosts, and received a thousand affec- 
tionate messages from Louisa Berrington to 
her dear young friend. 

" She must be sure to be ready by eleven, 
Mr. St. Just, and prepare for a very long 
day, and we shall bring her home with us 
in the evening ; for I mean to have a dance 
afterwards, and — but it is all written in 
the note I have written — and remember we 
shall be very glad if you will change your 
mind and accompany us. I shall call for 
Estelle in the pony carriage, and there 
will be room for you, too," 

St. Just left the house, wondering somewhat 
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that D'Alembert had not sought another in- 
terview before his departure. He was scarcely 
out of sight of the Priors, however, before the 
Count met him from one of the side walks 
of the shrubberies. 

•*What! really leaving us," cried the 
Frenchman, saluting him to the ground. 
''I had hoped you would remain at least 
another day or two ?" 

" I have already prolonged my visit beyond 
my original intention,'* replied St. Just cooldly. 
''It is unusual for any pleasure to break 
in upon my quiet life." 

^'But the sober amusements of a house 
like Monsieur Berrington's, are such as the 
most unwordly might join in without re- 
proach. You will form one of this party 
next Saturday, I hope ?" 

•' I have declined doing so." 

" And Mademoiselle Vauban ?'* 

" I have an invitation for her. Monsieur." 

" Which she will probably accept ?" 

" I am unable to say." 
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"Saturday! it is a long time to wait;'* 
the Count here made a futile attempt at 
looking sentimental, "a very long time. 
Monsieur St. Just, I cannot allow you to 
depart without renewing our conversation 
of last night. If it were a subject in which 
you could feel any sympathy, you would 
allow that the suspense even of twenty-four 
hours is unbearable to a man in — in love. 
May I hope for a reply from Miss Vauban 
before I see her on Saturday ? A word only 
from herself would be more than sufficient." 

"In England," replied St. Just, after a 
moment's pause, "it is customary for a suit 
to be preferred to the young lady herself, 
before her reply is expected. I am aware 
that you are acting as is usual in your own 
country, in addressing the person whom 
you imagine to be Miss Vauban's guardian, 
but it is out of the question for me to be 
the verbal communicator of your proposals.'* 

" That I had foreseen," answered D'Alem- 
bert. "And, trusting to the support you 
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promised me last evening, I have written 
a letter to Miss Vauban, of which I hope 
you will consent to be the bearer." 

He drew forth a perfumed long-shaped 
note, addressed in a weak delicate hand to 
* Mademoiselle Vauban, Veek Farm,' and 
offered it to St. Just. For a second of 
time, so rapid that few save Eugfene D'Alem- 
bert could have detected it, the young priest 
hesitated; then quietly he took the note 
and placed it in his pocket. Remarking as 
he did so, that the Count must prepare for 
delay respecting the answer ; the country 
post was tardy and irregular, special messagers 
more uncertain still. 

" Let me but feel sure of your support," 
said the Frenchman, "and my fears about 
the reply will be considerably lessened !" 

"I can only repeat my words of last 
night, " answered Cyprian, stopping abruptly 
as they reached the entrance of the woods. 
" I will not hinder your suit with Miss 
Vauban ; more, I will point out to her 
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the advantages which I conceive your offer to 
possess — the decision must rest with herself. 
Monsieur, my road lies here." 

The Count had no wish whatever to 
follow him again along that steep up-hill 
road ; and seeing that he had gained as much 
as St. Just would pledge himself to at present, 
held out his hand. 

"Jusqu'au revoir, then, Monsieur. A 
thousand compliments to ces dames." 

Cyprian ignored the offered hand, and 
passing on at once with a grave bow, looked 
back no more; but D'Alembert remained 
leaning on the stile where they had parted, 
and watched St. Just's stalwart young figure, 
until it faded away among the long avenues 
of distant trees. 

"Nothing could be better," soliloquized 
this far-seeing lover, when at length he 
turned towards the Priors. " He loves her — 
he will make her accept me. I could not 
have chosen better in all Christendom !" And 
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his yellow face was quite radiant as he sauntered 
on in the bright morning sun* 

An hour's quick walking brought Cyprian 
to Wyke; and only when he had past 
the garden gate and was approaching the 
house his steps slightly faltered. Would 
Estelle's face meet him as he entered, 
brightening as it always did on his return, 
blushing at the recollection of their last 
parting.* full of false, hopes into which she 
had dreamed herself since then ? It was 
an actual relief to see no one waiting 
for him in the porch; a relief when he 
opened the parlour door, to find only Aunt 
Theresa seated there at her sewing. 

" Cyprian, dear heart ! how you startled 
me,'' and the good creature seized him 
warmly, kissing each side of his face when 
he bent down to her. " The time has gone 
so slowly without you, my boy," 

"And how are you, Aunt Theresa? you 
look charming." 
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*^Oh, I am always well; a slight return 
of my^ rheumatism since last night ; Dame 
Heme tells me it is all the change in the 
wind, at my age one must expect something 
and—'* 

" And Estelle ?" 

** Estelle is in her room with a head-ache. 
She has been out of sorts the last day or 
two/' 

" I am sorry — it is nothing serious ?^* 

" No, no, nothing/' said Madame Vauban, 
stooping to pick up her work, '^a little 
dullness I fancy. She would have been 
better pleased, perhaps, to be at the Priors 
instead of you," 

"Well, I have a prospect of gaiety for 
her now. They have planned a picnic for 
Saturday to which Estelle is asked." 

" And you, Cyprian ?" 

"Oh, I have had distraction enough for 
the next twelve months. It seems very 
pleasant to be. here again in our own quiet 
house," and Mr. St. Just seated himself by 
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the table and began turning over the books 
in a slightly abstracted manner. 

" We are glad, you may believe, to have 
you back/' went on Madame Vauban, gazing 
as affectionately at his face as though he 
had been away for years instead of days, 
"the time has lagged wearily without you, 
especially as Miss Estdle has not been 
talkative ; you look pale, my dear." 

" The effect of late hours," replied Cyprian, 
" nothing more." 

But Madame Yauban rose and got him 
a glass of wine, and insisted upon it he was 
not well, and finally importuned him with 
so much kindness that her nephew at length 
rose, with some faint indication of temper, 
and went off to his own room ; averring 
that he preferred rest and being alone until 
dinner time. 

If Mr. St. Just expected Estelle's accus- 
tomed little fluttering knock to come at his 
chamber door, he was disappointed. Her 
voice was not heard singing about the rooms 
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as usual ; her light footstep was absent on 
the stair; the old house was gloomy and 
silent ; when dinner time came, Aunt Theresa 
brought word that Estell6's head-ache was 
worse, and she would not come down till 
evening. 

Madame Vauban talked without ceasing 
of course ; but St. Just scarcely spoke beyond 
a monosyllable during the meal; and kept 
his eyes constantly fixed upon the book, 
which according to habit lay beside him 
on the table. 

" Always so studious, so devout !" thought 
Aunt Theresa. "What a perfect character 
his is !" And her eyes quite suffused at 
the idea. 

" Estelle is growing fanciful," remarked 
St, Just, suddenly, when the cloth was re- 
moved. " We used never to hear of head- 
aches, formerly," 

" It is no fancied one, Cyprian. I thought 
she was only silent this morning ; but now 
she looks really pale and suffering." 
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"I have news that will cheer her," said 
St. Just. 

" Oh, yes I told her ; but she seems too 
much out of spirits even to care for that.'' 

" Told her what ?*' asked the young 
priest quickly. 

" Of the party for Saturday, of course ; 
and gave her Miss Berrington's note, which 
she scarcely read. Girls are strange, con- 
tradictory beings, Cyprian ; so anxious for 
going out, and society, till they can have it, 
and then caring for it no longer. Human 
nature, I suppose, believing every thing 
sweet till it comes. Why, a year ago, Estelle 
would have been half wild at the idea of 
a picnic ; and now — '* 

" But I have other news," interrupted St. 
Just, still not looking up from his book; 
'' news far more important than an invitation 
to a picnic." 

" News for Estelle ? Where — how — what 
can it be ?" Aunt Theresa grew excited in 
a moment ; " tell me quick, Cyprian !" 
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" It js not very astonishing," he answered, 
with a short kind of laugh ; " it is something 
of which you and I were speaking only three 
days ago, an event sure to come — " 

"An oflfer!" interrupted Madame Vau- 
ban. 

"An oflfer," said the young priest 
demurely, « of marriage." 

Aunt Theresa remained speechless for 
fully two minutes, the longest silence ever re- 
corded of her, then she sprang up from her 
chair. 

" Let no one talk to me of presenti- 
ments being nonsense again," she exclaimed 
oracularly. "For the three last days, little 
as you may believe it now, thoughts of 
marriage have never been out of my head. 
I have dreamt of lovers and offers by night : 
mused on settlements by day ; even talked to 
the child herself on the subject, and this is 
the end of it. I might have known it was 
all prophetic," (it did not occur to the simple 
lady that these matrimonial images could 
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have arisen from her conversation on the 
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subject with Cyprian, instead of looming 
mysteriously out of futurity.) " Well, which 
of them is it ? Captain Grove, I suppose ; 
and, if not clever, he is uncommonly good 
looking.'* 

"But it happens not to be Captain 
Grove/' 

" Who, then ? there are so many young 
men there." 

" This is not a very young man." 

"Cyprian, don't tell me it is that Irish- 
man with red hair !'* 

" It is not. Aunt Theresa. The aspirant 
to Estelle's hand is a foreigner." 

" Count D'Alembert ?" 

" Count D'Alembert." 

Madame Vauban's face fell from expectant 
happiness into ominous gravity in a second. 
" Count D'Alembert— Oh !" 

" You appear surprised, Ma'am ?" 

"I am, Cyprian, I am disappointed. I 
had hoped poor .Estelle was to have an 
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eligible suitor. In spite of what my own 
grief at parting would be, it is my very first 
desire to see her well settled ; and — " 

"You seemed tolerably content at the 
idea of Grove's making her an offer. Are 
you aware that that of D'Alembert is a far 
better one? Captain Grove has his com- 
mission : the Count a large hereditary pro- 
perty — " 

" One is a man," interrupted Aunt Theresa 
with energy ; " the other a poor worn-out 
old reprobate. I have no romantic ideas 
about love in a cottage, Heaven knows ! but 
I shall uphold Estelle in her resolution of 
refusing the Frenchman at all events.*' 

" Ah !" rejoined Cyprian, mildly ; " you 
are much the better judge on such a sub- 
ject ;" and he drew a book towards him and 
opened it, " I was wrong." 

" You would have advised her to marry 
him r 

" Undoubtedly. But I concede my 
opinion at once. What can I know of such 
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things ?" and he proceeded with his reading, 
turning back a leaf to be quite sure of the 
last words on the preceding page. 

Madame Vauban scanned his face earnestly. 
Accustomed for years to believe him a sort 
of superior being in all things, it required 
an immense amount of moral courage to 
differ from him now. Still, that Cyprian 
above all men in the world — he so severely 
pure, both in life and maxim — should plead 
the cause of D'Alembert; uphold him as 
a suitor for Estelle; was something she 
could not comprehend. He could never act 
from any sordid motive. He must have 
seen good qualities in the Frenchman, which 
she had failed to recognize. 

" Cyprian," after an uneasy pause, " I am 
of course quite ready to hear all you can 
urge. You may have reasons, dear.'* 

" Won,'' thought St. Just. " The victory 
is too small for triumph." He raised his 
eyes slowly from his book ; •' I can only 
repeat what I have already said," he an- 
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swered ; "• your knowledge may be superior 
to my own — ^your judgment truer, '1 defer 
to it at once." 

" Well, but at least let me hear how you 
had reasoned to yourself/' said Madame 
Vauban. " You carry your humility too far 
in thus at once giving up to the opinion of 
others/* 

« Well, I had thought,'' he replied, with 
the air of one frankly recanting his errors ; 
" that, in the first place, for Estelle to marry 
a man of her own faith was a thing earnestly 
to be desired ; in this country especially, where 
she has so much more chance of meeting 
with heretics than with those of our re- 
ligion." 

" I forgot that he was a Catholic," mur- 
mured poor Aunt Theresa. 

" In the next, that, being of an old French 
family herself, we should like to see her 
allied with one of equal rank, and of her own 
nation." 

" That is true again," interrupted Madame 
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Vauban. "Though we have fallen low, 
I have always taught Estelle that she was of 
no plebeian origin." 

" In the next, that a disinterested offer of 
wealth and position was not to be lightly 
rejected, merely because the suitor chanced to 
be neither young nor handsonoe. These 
were the solid considerations which, I confess, 
weighed with me after I had heard D'Alem- 
bert's proposal; and on these grounds, I 
might have counselled Estelle to pause before 
refusing him. I am ready frankly to own 
that I was in the wrong." 

" Well, really — Cyprian dear, as you put 
it, it all does seem very different. But then, 
his character. Is he a likely man to make 
a young girl like Estelle happy ?" 

" I have never heard anything against 
D'Alembert's character," replied St. Just 
coldly ; " had I done so you must know 
I should never have pleaded for him. You 
appear to be better informed ; and, whatever 
other advantages the marriage might present, 
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you will, with such knowledge, act only 
rightly in at once discarding him/* * 

"No, no," cried poor Aunt Theresa, 
growing more and more nervous and un- 
certain, " I know nothing at all ; he may 
be a most excellent young man, but he looks 
so very — very — *' 

" I beg your pardon ?" 

"So dissipated." Madame Vauban could 
get out no other word, from respect to 
Cyprian's sanctity. "Surely you think so, 
too ?" 

" It is a point on which I cannot presume 
to judge," he replied with frigid humility. 
"What man shall condemn another for his 
looks? Besides this. Aunt Theresa," the 
meek tone slightly verging into impatience, 
"it is not possible to go into the private 
history of every man of five-and-thirty, who 
proposes to marry. The intention of doing 
so, in itself, bespeaks a change of habits and 
principles.** 

"That is true,*' replied the old French- 
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woman, "and a reformed — ^I mean, dear 
Cyprian, 1 confess that I was too hasty in 
my judgment. Because I have a personal 
dislike to Count D'Alembert, is no reason 
that Estelle should feel the same. Indeed — " 

" Yes, Ma'am ?" 

"Well, I was going to say, she seemed 
amused with him at that ball; and also, I 
am sure you would not repeat it, but a day 
or two ago something led our conversation to 
marriage, and, I don't know how, the Count's 
name was mentioned — and Estelle — " St. 
Just rose from his chair, impatient with all 
these circumlocutions, "and Estelle said — 
dear me, what were her words? that she 
liked D'Alembert very much indeed — no, not 
that — I remember precisely now, ' as well him 
as another.'" 

"Indeed!" exclaimed St. Just, reddening 
as he spoke. " My communication will not 
be so unexpected as I imagined, then. It 
appears Estelle has already canvassed the 
merits of this suitor in perspective. Per- 
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haps, Ma'am, you will have the kindness to 
give her this letter. It contains the antici- 
pated oflFer," and he drew forth, and threw on 
the table, the Count's delicately folded billet 
" Dear Cyprian is rather inconsistent to- 
day," thought Aunt Theresa, as she obe- 
diently walked oflf to her step-daughter's 
room, pausing to admire the D'Alembert crest 
on the way. '* So decided, one minute, in 
his advocacy of the Count; so annoyed, 
when I hinted that he stood good chance of 
being accepted. I don't quite understand 
either of them of late, * ces enfans,' and believe 
it may be as well, after all, when Estelle is 
married." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The April twilight was thickening before 
St. Just's reading was again interrupted. 
Then Madame Vauban crept into the room, 
and, after mysteriously closing the door, 
came up beside him. He was still sitting 
where she had left him, looking straight 
before him into the empty fire-place, his head 
bowed, his book open on his knee. 

" Cyprian ?'' 

" Yes, Ma'am." 

" I have told her." 

*• I should suppose so. Aunt Theresa. 
" You have been absent more than two hours. 
Have you been writing an answer all this 
time ?" 
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" An answer ! wait till you see her — " 

" Why ? how does she take it — does 
she-" 

" I can tell you nothing, Cyprian ; I would 
rather not, I leave it all to her and you, and 
only came to say that Estelle would be here 
directly, and that — Cyprian — I would rather 
not be present/' 

" As you like," he answered quietly, taking 
no apparent notice of Madame Vauban's 
excited manner and mysterious whispers. 
'* Estelle must certainly have decided by this 
time. There will be nothing new for you to 
hear in the announcement ; nothing certainly 
for you to shrink from." 

" Dieu sait !" muttered Aunt Theresa to 
herself,. " whether there be or not ; at least I 
do not want to hear more of it, nor to see 
my girl's face again as it looks now. Hush ! 
she is coming, I hear her on the stairs." 

And Madame Vauban abruptly made her 
retreat through the glass-window into the 
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garden, leaving Cyprian alone for the coming 
interview. 

" Half-an-hour, and it will be over," he 
thought, nerving himself as one does for 
some painful surgical operation by mentally 
limiting its duration. As though that half- 
hour of supreme agony were all, or even the 
worst. As though no after-suflfering, no 
throbbing of dissevered nerves, no bleeding 
from the unclosed wound, no months of 
weary convalescence were to follow. 

The door opened slowly and Estelle came 
in. He heard her close it again; walk 
across the room ; felt her standing beside him 
before he looked up. Then he did so, and 
spoke. 

"Good evening, Estelle." I do not know 
that his voice faltered, but it certainly had 
not its usual sound. " I hope you are better 
now." 

She placed the candle, which she held, 
down on the table without answering, then 
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came close before St. Just^ the light shining 
full upon his face as she stood 

" Cyprian !'' 

The expression of that one word, the 
haggard wanness of her face, belied all his 
suppositions of the last two hours, made the 
approaching scene a far more difficult one for 
him to enact. Estelle changed ! Estelle re- 
solved to marry D^AJembert ! he had only to 
look upon her face for reply. 

"Will you not shake hands with me, 
Estelle ? not meet me once more as in old 
days ?'• 

She held out her hand, and he took it. 
It was not warm and trembling as when he 
kissed it three nights ago, but cold — almost 
rigid; and lay lifeless in his own, attempt- 
ing no movement until he released it 

" Cyprian — I received your message, and 
will abide by your decision." 

" Sit down, my child ; here, beside me. 
You are cold, you are ill. Do not speak in 
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that way, but let us talk over it all calmly 
together." 

'* Thank you, I prefer standing here, where 
I can look full upon your face, read that 
as well as your words, so that I may deceive 
myself no more. You wish me to marry 
Count D'Alembert : has Aunt Theresa 
delivered your message correctly ?" 

St. Just's eyes sank beneath the steady 
gaze of hers : he moved bis head slightly 
away. 

" I only expressed an opinion," he answered, 
" the decision rests with vourself." 

a 

"And that opinion was? — Cyprian, will 
you look at me while you repeat it, I have 
misunderstood you before, and wish to 
be clear now — Your advice is ? tell me 
plainly ; for I shall ai)ide by it." 

"My opinion is, as you oblige me to 
express it so abruptly, that D' Alembert's offer 
is an eligible one." 

" And that D'AleiAbert is a man of noble 
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character," she cried ; " his heart correspond- 
ing to his face. One well fitted to assort 
with mine, to guide and control me. You 
know my faults better than I do myself, you 
have often told me; therefore, you can well 
judge of this." 

" I know nothing against Count D'Alem- 
bert," replied St. Just. " His personal 
qualities are matters for your consideration, 
not mine." 

"You are right — and they are of very 
sm^ll importance. A noble countenance 
does not always bespeak a truthful soul ; 
so my future husband may be of fairer 
character than his face denotes. We will 
leave the subject of moral or personal excel- 
lence now, and for ever. What are the 
other advantages his of&r holds out? In 
this letter," taking it from her bosom, (" my 
first love-letter, Cyprian !) he makes mention 
only of my beauty, and his own love and 
devotion; — condiments these to season life 
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with ; poor food to sustain it upon. Is the 
Count rich ?" 

^^Your tone pains me, Estelle. It is an 
unfitting thing for a girl to speak with such 
sarcasm of one of the holv sacraments. I 
cannot converse upon it until your ^manner 
changes." 

" Can you not, Mr. St. Just ?" she inter- 
rupted, passionately flinging down the 
Count's letter upon the table, "then I will 
speak differently. Not in your language, 
though. Not of the holy sacrament of 
matrimony, or of the grace to be received 
thereby. No— I will not so profane one 
of God's ordinances. I may marry Count 
D'Alembert ; I will not pretend that I love 
him, or am ignorant of what he is ; I may 
discuss this intention with you: not with 
folded hands and upturned eyes, as though 
Heaven had been blind to all my thoughts 
of the last year, were blind now to my 
anguish at parting from you 1" 
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*' Estelle, this would be all better unsaid." 

" No, Cyprian, no. Entering upon a new 
life, taking other vows upon me, leaving my 
childbood, my innocence, far behind, I will 
yet do so truthfully. Because we are both 
differently pledged, I do not forget how I 
last parted from you," here her voice trembled 
painfully, "I will not leave you now, and 
pretend indifference. If Count D'Alembert 
choose to take me, he shall hear all." 

" Estelle, you are talking wildly. You 
don't know to what an extent such an 
avowal would compromise us both — ^but 
you most — ^in the eyes of a Frenchman. 
Exacting as foreigners are upon the conduct 
of unmarried girls." 

"Don't be afraid: I shall involve myself 
only, to such an extent as I think right. 
Whatever Count D'Alembert's motives may 
be in seeking me, he deserves this. I would 
not become even his wife with the acted lie 
on my lips, of being the little inexperienced 
school girl he takes me for. But we need 
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not discuss all this. It will be a matter 
between myself, and my — ^future husband. 
What concerns me now is, once again, and 
clearly, before all intercourse between us ceases, 
to hear your advice to me." 

" I have given it," said St. Just. " There 
is no need for me to repeat painful words so 
often." 

^^ Are they painful to you?" the old 
tenderness returning in spite of all her resolu- 
tion to her voice. " Is it not without a 
pang that you cast me from you ?" 

She sank away from her proud erect 
posture ; she covered her face with her 
hands; she knelt down beside him; her 
nerve forsaking her at the thought that he 
too suffered; that his love was un- 
diminished. 

"Estelle," said St. Just, after both had 
remained a space silent. "You are right 
that now our intercourse ceases; that the 
old life of both is gone; that both stand 
upon the threshold of the new. Feeling 
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this, we may, without wrong, speak for one 
moment of the past, and then — blot out 
even its recollection for ever. We have 
been thrown together from our earliest 
childhood, yet with no actual tie of blood 
between us ; you have seen no one but me, 
have heard undue praises of me from 
Madame Vauban, and all this, joined to the 
kindly affection of your nature, has made 
you look upon me as — very superior to what 
I am ; and perhaps given a romantic colour- 
ing to your love beyond what it would have 
possessed, had I, in reality, been your brother. 
When you are married, when you have 
closer interests of your own to sustain you, 
you will look back upon your young dream, 
and view it in its true light. But I ! — 
Estelle, can you imagine a pilgrim, starting 
for his journey across parched and arid 
deserts, gathering one white rose before he 
leaves home, pressing it to his lips, wearing it 
in his bosom, and afterwards keeping its 
withered petals (poor memories) to gaze on 
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with fond forbidden yearnings, along that 
future road of his, where duty leads, but 
where no flower blooms for evermore? 
Can you imagine how its fragrance shaO 
haunt him through long years ? bringing back 
the Paradise where he might have lingered, 
if a stronger voice than that of the purest 
earthly affection had not called him forth? 
Oh, Estelle ! that white rose has been your 
love for me; the solitary blossom of my 
existence, which I cast away with pain and 
rfeluctance now. Do you think my blood 
was not on fire when I heard another man 
speak of you with love ? that my heart does 
not bleed while my reason bids you accept 
him? Little Estelle! your harsh words 
to-night have filled my bitter cup to over- 
flowing." 

In after years, Estelle wondered whether 
St. Just merely acted on this occasion as on 
so many others; whether all this was a 
genuine outbreak, or merely the kind of pro- 
fessional eloquence to which he had been 
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trained. I believe he felt every word he 
uttered. That, while he clasped his hands 
across his face, hot tears were making their 
unaccustomed way into his eyes, that his 
heart was beating as thickly as her own. 
He was sacrificing his love to his pledged 
vocation, hers for social position, and did so 
without a waver. But at twenty, no man has 
wholly ceased to be human. It takes many 
more vows, many more years' wearing of a 
black coat before that desirable state can be 
attained. If, indeed, men ever cast off their 
humanity in this life, or be comeany kind of 
angels but fallen ones. 

But, however she judged him hereafter, 
Estelle had never doubted of St. Just now. 
Never conceived of him save as of something 
beyond the reach of all common selfishness, 
all common ambition. Her bitter feelings of 
the last few days had been only those of love ; 
wounded pride that he should so lightly 
speculate upon her marrying ; not a real awa-< 
kening to his own motives. And now, dis- 
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armed by his first word of kindness, utterly 
subdued by the sight of his emotion, she 
upheld her face to his, all the acted dignity 
gone, and bade him forgive her for her 
harshness. 

" Cyprian," she faltered in broken whis- 
pers, and gently drawing the hand away from 
his face, then keeping it in her own. " I 
know very well now, that I have hoped 
wrongly — have dreamed of what could never 
be. We both renounce that. From this 
night I will, God helping me ! look upon you 
as one of His priests, one whom it* would be 
a sacrilege to love ; while you will have your 
high calling, your own goodness, your strength 
of character to support you." 

" You are right," he answered. " Such 
must be our course." 

" But," she went on quickly, " because I 
give up this love, why must I so soon feign 
another ? with your recollection always before 
me, accept Count D'Alembert as a husband ? 
There are few men on earth who would not 
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lose in comparison with you, Cyprian — think 
of him. No, no, it cannot be. I will live 
unmarried with Aunt Theresa, go into a 
convent, anything sooner than marry him/' 

** You will wait for a younger or a hand- 
somer man?" 

"I win not, Cyprian. I will marry no 
one. It may be different with shallower 
natures ; I cannot throw off one feeling and 
admit another in a day." 

" Yet it must be so, even as you have said, 
I must seek for strength in my holy calling ; 
you — yes, from this night," he added bitterly, 
" must look upon me as a priest — a man no 
longer." 

" True ; and strive, as though with guilt, 
against all former hopes when warm and 
eager they will return ; strive with difficulties 
and short-comings for years until the victory 
is accomplished. But, while this struggle 
goes on, am I fit to be any man's wife, even 
his ? Should not the first love at least have 
grown c(dd before professing a second ? Is 
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it not monstrous for a woman to approach 
God's altar, and give up her vows and herself 
to one man, when, a few weeks before, her 
hand has trembled within another's? We 
cannot serve two masters, neither can we love 
a husband and a lover. One must get the 
first-fruits, and my heart tells me which 
would be the loser." 

*^ But you will not see me, Estelle ; at 
least, till these first pangs are past." 

" But I shall remember you, Cyprian, till 
my life itself is over." 

" No, no. Passion is not eternal, nor are 
its recollections." 

" Neither can it or they be severed in a 
moment. I speak for myself only; if I 
marry Count D'Alembert, it is for his posi- 
tion, his money — or rather I should say be- 
cause you bid me accept him, but without 
one other feeling, even that of dislike, towards 
my future husband. You, who are to be a 
priest, a director of consciences, tell me if 
this could be right ? putting aside my own 
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happiness^ have I the option of risking 
his r 

" Do you think that any man's happiness 
could be lessened by having you for his wife ? 
He loves you with such love as he is capable 
of, what does the past matter to him? he 
will possess you.^* 

" Cyprian, your voice trembles, yoiu* hand 
turns cold at this moment 1 you cannot speak 
of my marriage without pain; I shudder 
away from the very thoughts of it. Let it 
never be, then. Let me reply at once to the 
Count, thanking him for the generosity of his 
offer, and declining it." 

She rose with the first gleam of bright- 
ness on her face that had shone there for 
days, and approached the table. " Let me 
write it at once, Cyprian, just what my own 
feelings dictate, what I think will be least 
wounding to his. May I ?" 

St. Just met her beseeching eyes for one 
moment ; then rose slowly and stood before 
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her — ^his arms folded, his face somewhat paler 
than usual, but very firm. 

" Estelle, I said to you before/' she recog- 
nized the tone, and knew that he was in- 
flexible, ** that this must be the last hour of 
our old intercourse, that for once we would 
recal the past, then forsake it. We have 
done so ; and in measuring your own suffer- 
ings, remember you are not ignorant of the 
depth of mine. I have acknowledged to you 
this evening, what before I had neither con- 
fessed to Heaven nor to myself; you know, 
therefore, that it is not a cold unsympathizing 
opinion which I offer about your marriage ; 
you know that if I followed natural impulse, 
I would die sooner than give away my one 
ewe-lamb out of my bosom to another. But 
I do not listen to such selfish pleading. I 
see that your future life may depend upon 
this moment — feel that I have no right to 
stand in the way of your advancement, but 
that my direct duty is to urge you to a wise 
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decision. You are seventeen, little more than 
a child; you are unaware of the influence 
that marriage and the world will have upon 
your heart — I can foresee both. That you have, 
unhappily, formed another attachment early 
in life is no reason why you should not per- 
form your duty as a wife. If you marry 
D'Alembert with the resolution of doing so, 
Heaven will forgive you for not entertaining 
other feelings towards him than those of 
respect and gratitude — " 

" I feel neither.'' 

" Then they will come hereafter. But, at 
least, / must fulfil what I solemnly consider 
my duty, and advise you to accept him." 

" That is your final decision ? remember I 
will abide by it, remember all that I have 
said," she had again possessed herself of his 
hand, and was looking up to him with an 
imploring eagerness, as though her life 
depended upon his words, " My Cyprian !" 

" I do not vary,*' he answered almost with 
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impatience at being so closely urged, " I tell 
you now, as at first, my advice is, accept 
him." 

She turned quickly away, with one im- 
petuous gesture, one upward clasp of her 
hands as though she would rebel ; then the 
strong influence of St. Just's will prevailed, 
and she seated herself, cold, trembling, sub- 
missive. 

" I will obey you," she faltered out. 

" God bless you ! poor child," said the 
young priest, bending over her, " for your 
strength of purpose, now you shall one day be 
well rewarded !" 

Or avenged, Mr. St. Just ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Notwithstanding Nugent's prediction of 
cold, damp, and east winds, Saturday shone 
out as we are taught to believe May 
mornings used to shine ; as they are repre- 
sented in James's romances, or in the May 
Queen of Mr. Tennyson, and are actually 
witnessed about once during an English life 
time. 

" Hawthorns, cowslips, robin-red-breasts," 
said Jack. **0h, Miss Berrington, how 
sweetly young and vernal a spring morning 
like this makes one feel !" 

The party were now assembled under the 
portico of the Priors, ready to start. The 
little heiress, the gayest of all, in a pink 
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dress and white bonnet, and mantling up 
with smiles at Clifford's growing atten- 
tions. 

"You don't care a bit about primroses, 
or red-breasts either, Mr. Nugent, but I will 
not have you laugh at those who do. I can 
assure you we mean to be quite senti- 
mental." 

« Poor Clifford 1" 

" Is he to be so exceedingly pitied ?" 

" Undoubtedly. A May sun, shady lanes. 
Miss Louisa beside him, talking sentiment, 
what can any man's fate be under such 
circumstances ?" 

" Come with us as garde d'honneur, then ; 
there is room." 

"Thank you; you had better offer that 
place to D'Alembert; I believe Miss Vau- 
ban is to accompany you. What do you 
say. Count ? Miss Berrington offers you a 
seat in the poney-carriage." 

D'Alembert bowed, pressed his hat to 
his side (I had nearly written heart), and 
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expressed his delight. Although he had 
received no answer yet from Estelle, a small 
billet had been put into his hand by a 
messenger from Wyke the evening previous, 
which had prevented him from despairing 
over-much. He knew that if St Just wrote 
without refusing, he need not fear to en- 
counter Miss Vauban's own decision. 

The cavalcade was soon in motion ; and 
in less than an hour the poney-carriage had 
reached Wyke Farm. Clifford and Miss 
Berrington talking with great animation the 
whole time; the Count silently occupied 
with his own thoughts. 

That he, Eugfene Victor Louis St. Roche 
D'Alembert, should be driving through the 
rough lanes of a remote English county, in 
the hope of meeting a penniless pensionnaire, 
who lived in a farm, and of finding her 
willing to become his wife, was a circum- 
stance, the truth of which, although beyond 
a doubt, the Frenchman could scarcely realize. 
He was not acting without deliberation ; 
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putting aside other motives, he knew that 
Estelle was well fitted by nature to shine 
in the world, whatever her present position ; 
and also that her actual birth was such as 
made it no mis-alliance on the point of rank. 
But that he, the prince of * mauvais sujets * 
in Paris, the greatest scoffer at all the com- 
mon decencies of decorum, should be meditat- 
ing marriage, and carrying on a pastoral 
kind of courtship at the age of five-and- 
thirty, was so ludicrous an image, that 
D'Alembert shrugged up his shoulders, and 
smiled vacantly whenever it presented 
itself. 

" How odd the Count looks !" whispered 
Miss Berrington to Clifford as they were 
bending their heads to pass under the fragrant 
chestnut branches of Wyke Farm. " When- 
ever I glance round, he is half muttering and 
smOing to himself." 

" Grinning, Miss Berrington ; a French- 
man can't smile.*' 

^'Well, grinning like a little old monkey 
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perched upon the top of a barrel-organ. 
How can dear Estelle see anything in him, I 
wonder ?" 

They pulled up with a great flourish 
opposite the garden-gate, and Miss Berring* 
ton. descried her dear Estelle, ready dressed 
beside Madame Vauban ; — who in her ac- 
customed gingham gown, was weeding one 
of the borders. Not according to the ap- 
proved manner of lady-gardeners, with an 
elegant long-handed trowel, but with her own 
hands, and with a great wheel-barrow 
standing upon the path by her side. 

" There they are !" cried Louisa. " Estelle 
and Madame Vauban. Take the reins, Mr. 
Cliflfbrd, please, while I jump out." 

** Madame Vauban," thought the Count. 
" So that is my belle-mere of a morning !" 
He positively shuddered : but then I believe 
it was the first time in his life he had ever 
seen an English whed-barrow. 

"How do you do, dear Madame Vau- 
ban ?" cried Miss Berrington, as she ran up 
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the path. " How kind of you to let Estelle 
come ! You are a dear child to be ready so 
punctually/' turning to her friend, "and 
look charming to-day." (Estelle was deadly 
pale: sleepless nights and many tears had 
considerably aged her, even in these few 
days). " We shall have a delightful expedi- 
tion ; and you must come back with us for a 
dance in ' the evening, and stay, at least, till 
to-morrow." 

"No, thank you, Louisa. I have not 
been well, and you must promise to leave me 
here on your way home." 

" Madame Vauban, I appeal to you." 

" Estelle has really not been well," Aunt 
Theresa answered; "and means what she 
says." 

" Oh dear, I am so sorry ; however, we 
will leave it undecided, and then, if she does 
feel tired, I will promise to drive her home. 
Where is Mr. St. Just ?" 

" Cyprian left us this morning," answered 
Madame Vauban. " He has business that 
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requires his presence in London for a few 
days." 

" How naughty of him ! — ^however, his 
place is fiUed — though unworthily." 

"Who is with you in the carriage?'* 
asked Estelle quickly. 

" Oh, Mr. CliflFord, and Count D'Alem- 
bert ; come along dear, good bye, Madame !" 
and the young lady with a gay step danced 
off towards the gate — never observing the 
expression of Miss Vauban's face, the forced 
composure with which she slowly followed. 

Although, during the last forty-eight hours, 
she had unceasingly thought over her posi- 
tion, conditionally resolved to accept D'Alem- 
bert, figured the very words she would use in 
doing so, she yet shuddered with inexpres- 
sible disgust when first she saw him, in this 
new light — her future husband! Accus- 
tomed as she was to the handsome person 
and dignified presence of St. Just, no wonder 
the Count appeared to disadvantage, as with 
hat in band, he stood making a whole series 
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of bows while she approached ; no wonder 
the unhappy resemblance, which Louisa Ber- 
rington had already found for him, now 
occurred to Miss Vauban ! 

" And yonder grimacing, apish, wicked- 
looking little imp is to be her husband !" 
thought Aunt Theresa, peering down through 
the laurel-hedge to which she had approached. 
" I suppose Cyprian is right, and respect will 
come in time ; but love — never. I wish it 
were the other,'* soliloquized the poor soul, 
as she gazed admiringly upon Mr. CliflFbrd's 
pretty pink face, " but the heiress seems to 
intend him for herself. Girls like £stelle 
must not expect good looks and money 
both." 

And Madame Vauban sighed heavily, as 
they drove away. The Count with his head 
still politely bared ; Miss Berrington flourish- 
ing her white whip in a very accession of 
high spirits, and wholly unconscious that her 
dear young friend was not as happy as her- 
self. 
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But at a glance, D'Alembert had detected 
the change in Estelle, and admired her the 
more in consequence. I am loath to use the 
word ' love/ when speaking of his feelings, 
but what he called love was much more 
likely to be awakened by a pale suffering 
woman than by a merry-hearted girl. It is 
the creed of all Frenchmen that they should 
marry perfect angels of insipidity, but be in 
love with women of the world. Their expe- 
riences, from boyhood till they marry, are such 
as to blunt all freshness of heart ; deaden all 
those finer shades of feeling of which men 
of other nations are occasionally capable, even 
late in middle life. An attachment without 
guilt, at least without the piquancy of a rival, 
or of a former lover, would be as tasteless to 
them as a dish of pommes-de-terre au 
naturel ; it would be, in short, one of theu: 
own marriages. And now, as D'Alembert 
noted Estelle's pale cheeks, heavy eyes, un- 
naturally subdued manner, (all those tokens 
of passion misplaced, of love which should 
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soon be forbidden), she became invested with 
quite a new charm in his sight. He could 
fancy himself paying attention to a friend's 
wife ; not to the young girl whom he hoped 
to call his own. 

Had she been of his own nation, D'Alem- 
bert would have been as scrupulous as any 
other worn-out old Frenchman concerning 
the child-like ignorance of his fiancee. But 
he shared in the common belief of foreigners, 
that it is customary, indeed part of our 
insular etiquette, for les **Miss^' An- 
glaises to have had one or two harmless 
attachments before marriage. And it is sin- 
gular enough, and not uncomplimentary to 
our countrywomen, that, while Frenchmen will 
believe in no native innocence which has not 
been, literally, under lock and key during its 
sixteen years of hypocritical life, they are 
willing to take that of les " Miss " Anglaises 
upon trust. 

Their road lay for the most part among 
narrow lanes, where trees and hedges hung 
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down so low, they could with difficulty, pass 
beneath the masses of heavy verdure. Fra- 
grant branches of hawthorn, rose-tinted 
apple-blossom, feathery sprays of delicate 
chestnut-flower, Miss Berrington in the exu- 
berance of her spirits, snatched little playful 
pieces from them all, and presented them 
with some pretty speech or other to each of 
her companions. 

" Here, Estelle, is a piece of May for you," 
she cried. " See if it can furnish you and 
the Count with a little seasonable poetry ! 
You are both most singularly silent and 
wanting in enthusiasm this brilliant spring 
morning." 

It is embarrassing enough, when two 
persons between whom there exists an under- 
standing of the gravest interest, are thus 
thrown into close contact, while the presence 
of others precludes all but indifferent con- 
versation; and Miss Berrington had pro- 
bably divined something near the truth, when 
she remarked upon her friend's want of 
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spirits. But D'Alembert was too well-bred 
to take any notice of her raillery, and, instead 
of addressing Estelle, leaned forward and 
began an immediate fire of small flirtation 
with Louisa herself. And the little heiress 
being at all times able, and disposed to talk 
for any number of persons, they reached 
their destination without Miss Vauban's 
silence and pre-occupation being again no- 
ticed. 

VHere we are!" cried Miss Berrington, 
when they diverged upon a broad tract of 
heath, towards the centre of which stood a 
large pile of ruins. " The meeting-place is 
at the foot of Fabian's Tower, and I see some 
of the party are there before us, Mr. Nugent 
among them, of course.'* 

" He went on the dog-cart," said Clifford, 
" and Mrs. Macleod too. Nugent makes it a 
standing rule at picnics to go on whatever 
vehicle bears the dinner. I suppose his 
friend, Mrs. Macleod, shares his opinion." 

It was agreed that the provisions should 
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be left at the farm-bouse on tbeir road. 
Wben tbe pony-carriage reached the niins, 
however, they found Nugent, Colonel Wood, 
and the widow, comfortably seated in a warm 
nook, eating and drinking. 

" Only luncheon,*' apologized Jack. " We 
matter-of-fact people require more frequent 
support than you romantic young beings," 
with a glance at D'Alembert, " who live upon 
sunshine and wildflowers. Miss Vauban," 
rising to shake hands with Estelle, " I am 
charmed to see you. Is Mr. St. Just 
here ?" 

" Oh no," answered Miss Berrington, " he 
has run away like a bad creature, just when 
we wanted him. Mrs. Macleod, I thought 
you were so afraid of sitting on green turf? 
and you too Mr. Nugent? If you can lunch 
al fresco, surely you could have dined in the 
same manner?" 

" Luncheon and dinner are very different 
meals," said Colonel Wood, slowly rising. 
" One is a mere mouthful, to be eaten sitting 
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or standing ; in-doors or out. The other is 
a thing to think over, to linger over, to 
enjoy." 

" Exactly," cried Jack. " And it must 
be our duty, Sir, for the next three hours, to 
attempt to regain our blunted appetites. 
The sple object of a picnic is, that being in 
the open air for an entire day, may enable 
you to enjoy a cold dinner as much as you 
would otherwise have done a hot one in 
your own dining-room/' 

This new view of the day before him 
struck the Colonel so forcibly, that after 
looking solemnly at Jack for the space of 
several minutes, as though grappling with 
some difficult, but profoundly interesting 
thought, he set off at a measured kind of 
pace across the heath, and was heard of 
no more until dinner time. 

" One well disposed of !" remarked 
Nugent, when he was gone. " If we can 
only inspire in every one else, as hearty an 
interest as that with which he will walk for 
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an appetite, the picnic will go off well, Miss 
Louisa/' 

"Who can want more than sunshine, and 
fresh air, and these dear old ruins ?" returned 
the young lady. " Not I, for one. Estelle, 
shall we make our escape before any fresh 
importations arrive ? I see a whole carriage- 
ful of parasols, looming down upon us m 
the distance." And, without waiting for a 
reply, Louisa ran aS among the ruins, 
escorted, of course, by Mr. Clifford. 

" Mademoisdle, shall we follow ?" said 
D'Alembert. 

It was the first time he hiid positively 
addressed her this morning ; and Estelle was 
forced to look in his face while she answered. 
There was a new expression there — a sort 
of tenderness, of respectful, yet perfectly 
assured familiarity — ^that was inexpressibly 
repugnant to her. And yet she had no 
choice but to accompany him, to go through 
it all. In this tete-k-t6te walk both would 
speak — Well, it was better over. 
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Jack Nugent gave three small nods of 
immense meaning, as Miss Vauban's stately 
young figure disappeared beneath one of the 
archways; the Frenchman walking close 
beside her. , 

" Mrs. Macleod," he remarked, after his 
survey was finished, " did it ever occur to 
you that the ornamental symbols at weddings 
are all fashioned out of our two household 
gods — ^gold and silver ?" 

« You droll man !" 

" The filagrees on the cake, the bouquets 
of the bridesmaids, are confectioned out 
of the one ; the mystic ring, which encircles 
the young bride's trembling finger, is 
moulded from the other. At most mar- 
riages, these emblems are affectingly appro- 
priate ; they will be singularly so at a wed- 
ding that you and I will shortly be called 
upon to witness.*' 

" You think it is really a case of serious 
attention, then ?'* 

'^I felt sure of that fi-om the day that 
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D'Alembert saw her; he was smitten at 
once; and ^Chose qui plait, est h demi 
vendue/ says the proverb/* 

" Chose qui plait/' interrupted the widow 
in her rich East Indian French. " But this 
is a young lady to be pleased." 

" No, Ma'am ; it is a thing to be sold to 
the highest bidder ; the bargain to hold good, 
whatever flaws shall hereafter be discovered. 
Do you seriously believe," went on Jack; 
" you, who have seen the world, and know 
what womens' hearts are made of, that if 
Eugfene D'Alembert were a poor man, any 
girl would even look at him without a 
shudder ? — ^look into his dulled eyes (as little 
Vauban is now doing), upon his puny em- 
aciated figure, his battered face from which 
everything but sensuality was driven out 
years ago, and not turn from him with 
loathing ?" 

" Well — really/* the widow hesitated, 
" you see we ladies know so little of gentle- 
men's private aflFairs !" 
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'^ You know a few things about them, 
at all events/' returned Jack drily, ''and 
form pretty correct guesses conc^ning the 
rest ! But in the case of a rich man these 
intuitions must be suppressed : that is all. 
Immorality is only to be acknowledged when 
aUied to poverty. And so — 

' Mothers all proffer their stainless daughters/ 

(and their stainless daughters all proffer 
themselves) to arms whose embrace would 
be pollution, if the great purifier, gold, had 
not washed them clean in female estima- 
tion." 

" Oh Mr. Nugent ! I really—" 
The widow made one or two abortive 
attemptiSi to blush at Jack's strong language. 
But the effect of Indian climate being un- 
favourable to this manner of denoting 
modesty, she was forced to shift the signals 
of bashful distress into putting up a small 
pink parasol, and proposing gaily that they 
should follow the young ones in their 
walk. 
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" With all my heart/' replied Jack ; " and 
search for spring-Sowers among the heath. 
I doat on violets." 

And with a quick side-movement Mrs. 
Macleod marched him off; just as two car- 
riageSy full of gay dresses, were unloading at 
the entrance of the ruins. 

But, although so willing to follow the 
distant steps of Clifford and D^Alembert, the 
widow was greatly mistaken if she thought 
that| at five-and-forty, John Nugent Esq. 
would put his foot into the same matrimonial 
net, which both of these gentlemen seemed 
fast approaching I 



like many other occasions of British en- 
joyment I am disposed to think that — as an 
abstract proposition — picnics are failures. 

Of course, at every dinner party, at every 
ball, at every picnic, there are one or twp 
happy couples who think of nothing what- 
ever but themselves ; but then these excep- 
tional people would be equally happy — 
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perhaps more so — if they were watching 
pouring rain from an inn-vyindow, and form 
no disproval to the rule. The majority of 
£nglish people do not like picnics. Elderly 
men are utterly misplaced and miserable at 
them ; younger ones are either too grand to 
be anything but bored any where, or else 
shut up for the day by witnessing their 
greatest friend pay attention to the only girl 
they care to talk to. (In both of which 
cases they take out their disgust in smoking, 
and refusing to flirt with the preponderance 
of young ladies who are still open to admira- 
tion). 

The young ladies are disappointed too. 
They see some pretty married woman, horrid 
creature ! monopolizing most undue atten- 
tion from the very man the picnic was got 
up for; and, turning fiercely upon their 
mamma, aver it would all have been 
different if that woman had been left out — 
as they wished — or if they themselves had 
had a new bonnet for the occasion. The 
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mamma thinks hopelessly of the expense the 
whole affair has cost, and of the scenes and 
subterfuges to which she has already had 
recourse with Pater familias before he would 
give a picnic at all. And that Martyr, 
himself, walks up and down on the grass 
sulkily waiting for dinner ; when his temper 
will receive its finishing stroke for the day, 
by discovering that the lobster has been 
omitted from the salad, and that people look 
inquiringly at each other as they taste his 
lukewarm champagne. 

On the present occasion, the worst feature 
in the expedition was, that there were too 
few men. Miss Berrington, Estelle, and the 
widow were severally provided for; but 
among seven remaining girls and four young 
married women, there were only three men. 
Captain Grove, who was extremely sulky at 
Estelle's disappearance, although he did not 
admire her in the least; the little ensign, 
and another youth, too vague for description, 
(the great London author had, much to every 
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body's relief, taken his departure that morn- 
ing). 

Married men, of course, go for nothing at 
picnics; and as the groups of fair young 
creatures dispersed themselves about the 
ruins, many were the indignant whispers 
against that little flirt, Louisa Berrington, 
who never cared a bit about her guests as 
long as she was well amiised herself. 

" And it would have been so easy for the 
Berringtons to ask some of the — th from 
N — . Louisa would have done so, but that 
she considers Mr. Clifford enough at a time. 
Ah ! she is very much mistaken, if she thinks 
his attentions mean anything. To my own 
knowledge, he has been three times called to 
account for similar flirtations, and has always 
replied that he is 'not in a position to 
marry.' " 

Very unconscious of these friendly com- 
ments, the little heiress tripped on lightly 
across the heath. Happy in her youth and 
her prettiness, happy in Clifford's mild 
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oompUments, happy, in short, with everything, 
as girls of sixteen are wont to be, when 
eligible mea are their companions. 

" Are you fond of the country, Mr. Clif- 
ford ? I am, passionately." 

" Oh, ah, yes. I like shooting, you know, 
and all that. But a regular country-life 
must be a great bore — wet weather and long 
winter evenings, and all that." 

" Oh dear, do you think so ? Well, I am 
never dull, but then I have so many occu- 
pations of my own, and I don't care a bit 
about balls and parties. Of course, for gen- 
tlemen, it is different. One ought, perhaps, 
to remain in the country for eight months in 
the year, and spend the other four in town ?" 

'* What I like is the continent. There is 
something to keep one alive there," (like all 
dull people believing that their dulness arises 
from something unconnected with them- 
selves). *' England is so awfully slow." 

And Miss Berrington, in spite of her love 
for the country, thought it slow too; and 
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how delightful it must be to travel with any 
one who entered into one^s feelings^ Mr. 
Clifford; and she was afraid mamma would 
never take her abroad ; and how she should 
like to go to Italy with some one who had 
been there before, and could tell her all about 
the statues and things ! 

And so on, entirely across the heath, and 
through a wood, and back along narrow 
hedge-ways where two could scarcely pass, 
did these young people converse, and gain 
insight into each other's characters and views 
of life. Even back again to Fabian's Tower. 
But, owing either to his stupidity or his 
sense, Mr. Clifford made no tangible progress 
whatever towards those sweet visions of 
domestic happiness which were brought 
before him in the course of this delightfnl 
country walk. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" Sir, I have received your letter." 
They had walked about a hundred yards in 
silence when Estelle said this ; or rather the 
Count had made one or two slight attempts at 
complimentary tenderness, without receiving 
any reply but an abstracted ' yes ' or * no * from 
his companion. 

When the heart is fluttering with its own 
hopes, it may thrill at the first words betoken- 
ing what shall follow ; the first drops of that 
golden shower which falls but once during 
our barren existence ; the first notes of that 
song whose echoes shall never die ; the first 
glimpse of that jewelled cup which each 
young adventurer thinks to rescue for himself 
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out of the great whirlpool of life. But such 
agitation, such sweet suspense, can neither 
be renewed for a second love, nor simulated 
for a wealthy suitor. Estelle had recognized 
these dawnings of wild hope ; had held her 
breath in expectation of the confession which 
never came, a dozen times before with St. 
Just. She could not blush at the faint love- 
whispers of Count D'Alembert ! 

" Sir, I have received your letter." 

If he had himself received a blow, the 
Frenchman could scarcely have been more 
staggered. Here, when he is paving the 
way to such a theme as a proposal by slow 
and delicate advances, a young unmarried 
woman turns full round upon him, and enters 
in medias res, without embarrassment, with- 
out an attempt at disguise. 

" Les * Miss ' AnglaiseSy with a ven- 
geance !" he thought, " they require small 
amount of wooing, at all events." 

"I have received your letter; and thank 
you for the generosity of your offer." 
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" Mademoiselle, all gratitude is on my side, 
if — if I am made as happy as I hope." 

" It is an offer which to a girl in my posi- 
tion is singularly generous, Sir. I am poor, 
you rich ; I am obscure, you distinguished ; 
and 1 am at a loss to discover the motives 
which have led you to address me." 

" Que diable va-t-elle dire ! Mademoiselle, 
there are diflFerences in our condition, as you 
have remarked. They are those of condition 
only — I should rather say of present position, 
for your birth is at least equal to my own. 
In your youth, your beauty, lie advantages far 
superior to those with which a few hundred 
thousand francs endow me." 

" Prettily expressed, Count D'Alembert, 
but those who think of binding themselves 
together for life need something beyond well- 
turned compliments ; they need truths. Let 
us look for a moment into the real conditions 
under which you offer to make me your wife ; 
afterwards you shall have my reply." 

" Mademoiselle, 1 really — " 

VOL. I. s 
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" Only a few moments, Sir," she in • 
terrupted impatiently. '* You are astonished, 
no wonder, at the unusual manner in which 
I have commenced this conversation. You 
will be less so when you have heard me out, 
and know . my motives in addressing you. 
You are, as people report, a man accustomed 
to the world, to wonien of the world, suc- 
cesses of the world. Accustomed to, and 
most probably weary of, all these. You know 
that you might readily choose from among 
your countrywomen, in your own Parisian 
circles, girls as young and well-looking as 
myself 

" That is impossible, Mademoiselle !" 
" Who would not refuse to be your wife. 
But a fancy, I have sometimes read of such, 
strikes you that you would like to possess the 
hand of a young unsophisticated girl, who 
has not been trained for the world, in pre- 
ference to any of these artificial ready-made 
wives of society." 
" Preciselv, and — " 
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" And, fancying this, you have made me 
an offer of marriage ; believing that your 
money is well exchanged against a heart at 
least void, and where you shall be the first to 
enter." 

" You have beautifully expressed my 
hopes," replied the Frenchman, trying to 
look eloquent, and wondering whither the 
devil she was drifting now. " My happiness 
depends upon your response to them/' 

" Sir, before I make a response, it is my 
duty to tell you that you are altogether wrong 
in your impressions of me. You believe me 
ignorant of life or passion ; I am not. That 
I should marry you through mere simplicity ; 
such is not the case." 

D'Alembert grew interested. It was 
piquant to watch Estelle's dark eyes glow as 
she said this, to note the eagerness with 
which her voice modulated, her rich lips 
trembled. It was like Rachel's acting, but 
without paint, without artifice, with himself 
for a hero. It actually afforded him an 
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* emotion/ for the first time in ten years, 
except at ^cart^. 

" Mademoiselle, I hear you with the most 
profound interest," he replied with a grave 
salutation. 

" I knew that you would do so," she ex- 
claimed, stopping short, and looking full in 
his face, as she spoke. " And that, after my 
explanation, you would need no further 
answer to your suit. I have loved, Count 
D'Alembert — loved, and with no soft affec- 
tion that a deeper feeling could displace ; but 
with passion such as awakens but once 
during a woman's life. I have lived only in 
a country village, and at a convent, it is true. 
No matter, I have learnt as much of life as 
though all mine had been past in Paris ; for 
I have loved !" 

"Mademoiselle, I — " 

" It does not matter to tell you whom, or 
why my attachment was misplaced," she 
went on hurriedly. " All that you need 
know, is the fact as it concerns myself ; and 
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also my sincere belief that no future expe- 
rience, not my marriage, even, were I to 
marry, would alter me. If I accepted you, it 
would be from no personal liking, with no 
idea that I should grow to like you in time, 
but simply for the advantages your offer 
holds out ; and — " 

** Do not hesitate. You can give me no 
further pain." 

"Because the advice of others is, that I 
should not reject so excellent a proposal." 

Until now, the Count had only greatly 
admired Estelle; but at this moment he 
resolved that she should be his. 

Not her truthfulness, not the noble nature 
which prompted her to such plain speaking, 
on a subject too where women are invariably 
mute, sooner than stoop to win him by tacit 
deceit, awakened his admiration. Soul does 
not enter within a Frenchman's category 
of charms. He saw only her flashing eyes, 
the colour shining through her clear dark 
cheek, the impetuous clasp of her small hands 
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as she confessed her hopeless love for another 
man. And they awakened just such sym- 
pathy in him^ as might the passionate despair 
of a lovely slave in the heart of her new 
master : nothing more. They served to 
enhance the outward beauty which he 
desired to possess ; of the spirit within, he 
neither knew nor cared. 

" You are answered ; are you not ?" she 
cried. " Knowing what you do now, your suit 
to me is at an end." 

He was silent. 

" It is better so, Sir," she pleaded ; " better 
for us both. If your feeling towards me 
has been, as I believe, only a passing fancy, 
it can be lightly replaced ; if it were anything 
deeper, I should render you utterly miserable 
by becoming your wife. The chain must 
gall doubly which is formed from love on one 
side, from gold on the other." 

She spoke rapidly, and then waited with 
breathless attention for his reply. Upon 
this reply depended her last hope. Although 
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she was powerless to oppose St. Just's wiU, 
she was free to make this confession to 
D'Alembert before accepting him ; and her 
fervent belief was that he would now with- 
draw his proposals. 

" You fear to pain me ?" she said, as 
he remained silent. " You think my feelings 
of delicacy will be wounded by the expression 
of yours. But you are wrong, Sir. After 
the painful avowal f have just made to you, 
my pride can suffer no further wound. Shall 
1 take your silence as a sufficient reply — 
that all is over ?" 

" Over !" cried the Frenchman with a 
theatrical start. *' Never, never. Sooner 
life itself than my hopes be over ! You have 
loved ; probably you have been deceived 
once; my affection shall make you forget 
your past life in your future one." 

" Never. I have told you that I shall 
forget nothing ! form no new attachments !" 

"That you reject me, Mademoiselle 
Yauban ? Tell it me plainly ; and spare me 
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SO many fruitless torments. I am to under- 
stand that you reject me ?" 

Oh, for the courage to speak now ! To 
bring out the words that hang upon her very 
lips ! To free herself at once from her 
bondage, and this new tyrant, to whom St. 
Just's will is giving her over ! She falters ; 
turns white and red ; looks away over the 
heath, as though asking some unseen power 
to help her ; looks beseechingly at D'Alem- 
bert himself, as though to enlist his pity 
upon her side. 

" Sir, I dare not reject you ;" she said at 
last, speaking very low. " But I ask you, in 
pity to us both, to withdraw your suit. I 
am undeserving of your preference. The 
world is full of young unoccupied hearts; 
choose among them for your wife — and 
forget that you ever met with me." 

" Never, Mademoiselle. If you refuse me 
I will marry no other; instead of rejecting, 
I admire you the more for your candour. A 
woman who has so shrunk from concealment 
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beforehand, would never betray her husband 
after marriage. I shall commit my happi- 
ness with perfect surety to your keeping; 
and I again repeat^ more strongly than I did 
before I had this insight into your character, 
that all favour, all gratitude will be on my 
side for ever, if you consent to be my 
wife." 

" Yet I tell you that I cannot love 
you." 

" Few marriages, chez nous, begin with 
love. They are not the happiest whioh do 
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" That my promises at God's altar will be 
false ones !" 

"You will strive to fulfil them, Ma- 
demoiselle." 

" With the poor outward fidelity to mar- 
riage vows, yes. But in heart I shall be 
false to you from the first." 

"I prefer you so, to the truth of any 
other woman." 

" Oh, this is terrible ! this is what I never 
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expected !" cried Estelle passionately. " You 
will take me on thes^ terms, then ? You 
will not withdraw if honour requires you to 
do so ?" 

" Honour ! Mademoiselle." 

" Yes," she repeated, " honour. Not 
what the world calls honour, perhaps, but 
what should constitute it in reality. Why, 
what respect will you have for me, or for 
• yourself, when you look into my face as your 
wife, and recall this day, and all that I have 
told you ?" ' 

*' I shall retain a delightful impression 
of your charming candour. We are seldom 
permitted, nous autres, so full an insight into 
the heart and character of our fiancee as has 
fallen to me." 

"You shall have a further one, then. 
Count D'Alembert, If what I have hitherto 
said only serves to awaken these soft emo- 
tions, I will tell you more of my past life. 
You have seen Cyprian St. Just?" 

" I have had that pleasure." 
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" You have remarked what he is ? how 
unlike^ how immeasurably above the standard 
of all other men ?'* 

"He is good looking; but rather too 
large. No man of perfect taste ever borders 
on the gigantic." 

" He has been my lover, Sir. You may 
guess what heart I have left to bestow on — 
on you r 

"Lui, ou un autre. As I must have 
a rival in the past, I prefer that he should be 
a handsome one." 

" Do you know his profession ?" 

" A follower of Ignatius, I believe," 
replied the Count politely. 

" He is to be a priest, Sir. He is vowed 
to the priesthood already; and so I have 
loved him. No innocent affection, you 
perceive ; no boy-and-girl attachment ; but a 
love, guilty from the first, whose guilt will 
only increase with the recollection." 

"There I differ from you," the Count 
airily remarked. " A man of the world you 
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might have met again, freely ; and on equal 
terms. Should you ever meet Mr. St. Just 
— as I sincerely trust will be the case — you 
would, I am sure, be too sincere a Catholic 
to see in him anything but a priest. One 
whom it is not guilt, but sacrilege. Ma- 
demoiselle, to love." 

" It has been sacrilege already, then." 

" We have nothing to do with the past. 
I frankly pass it over ; dose my eyes to it, 
and trust that you will do the same." 

'* And aU that 1 have said ?" 

" Only doubles my respect for you. I 
feel, now, that no shadow of concealment 
exists between us." 

*' And you persist in your suit ?" 

« I do." 

She remained silent. In her despair she 
had no further disclosures to make ; no other 
argument to urge. She had confessed what 
she never thought would have been wrung 
from her lips — her hopeless love for St. 
Just. Even this had failed in exciting the 
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slightest resentment in the Frenchman. 
And now, pale, almost stupified, she paused 
to reflect upon the brink of what doom she 
stood; the certainty that she must either 
disobey St. Just, or become the wife of Count 
D'Alembert. 

At length, slowly she raised her eyes from 
the ground, and fastened them on his. 
There was an expression in them the re- 
membrance of which he may afterwards have 
found it difficult to shake oflF ; a determined, 
almost hard look, replacing all their old 
tenderness. 

" Sir ?" 

" Mademoiselle." 

"You are resolved that I shall marry 
you ; so be it." 

He tried to take her hand, but she moved 
aside with a most unlover-like gesture from 
his touch. 

" You take me as I am, remember," she 
cried. " Whatever happens^ you, at least, 
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shall not forget this. The truths I have 
told you now, not my vows at my marriage, 
are those which you must believe. Before 
God, every word that I have spoken to-day is 
true; the others will be falsehoods. Some 
blindness, some unhappy determination 
makes you persist in your choice of me ; 
and — we shall both reap the fruits of it." 

" In years of happy life together," whispered 
the Frenchman ; this time possessing him- 
self of her hand, and forcing^ it to his 
lips. 

" Life ! yes ; till death shall part us,*' 
said Estelle. " Death.'' 

What strange foreboding fell across 
D'Alembert at that word, making him 
release her hand, and turn colder than death 
itself at her voice ? What look was that 
of unnatural harshness, which swept over her 
most youthful and gentle face as she 
spoke ? 

Singular foreshadows of domestic happi- 
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Dess truly — undesirable feelings to accompany 
the earliest moments of a hallowed passion ! 
the first endearment of love permitted. 

" I have gained her," thought the French- 
man. "And shall doubtless live to be 
thankful for my success, like other hus- 
bands." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" 1 REALLY think Louisa and that convent 
friend of hers are the most unblushing 
coquettes for their age. The way Miss 
Vauban makes up to that hideous old Count 
is quite disgusting." 

*' Hideous ! why, my dear, 1 thought you 
seemed to like him so much when we first 
came to the Priors ? You used to appear so 
interested in his conversation. But I suppose, 
like all engaged men, he is dull now; and 
engaged I am positive they are, or will 
be very shortly." 

'* Look at Mrs. Macleod making poor 
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Nugent assist her over the stiles ! was any- 
thing ever so ridiculous ?" 

And with these running commentaries 
upon their friends, most of the young ladies 
had to arouse themselves for two mortal 
hours, while they were exploring the ruins 
before the walkers returned. 

Captain Grove had mounted to the very 
summit of the Tower ; whence he had the 
pleasure of observing the Count and Bstelle, 
while he smoked out a whole succession of 
his prime regalias ; Mr. Berrington and one 
or two more of the married men, were 
following Colonel Wood in his pursuit of 
appetite ; those two Miss Brandons, of 
undaunted energy, had laid violent hands 
upon the poor little ensign and his vague 
young friend, and were sketching in impos- 
sible retreats among the ruins ; their cavaliers 
beside them. 

" And this is pleasure !" remarked 
Nugent, as he and the widow at length slowlj 
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returned. " An English day of pleasure ! 
Deliver me from our national ideas of 
amusement! I believe the country and 
country tastes are just as boring to the 
majority of us as they would be to foreigners ; 
only that they have the sense to acknowledge 
what we conceal." 

"Well, the different groups look very 
happy ;" said Mrs. Macleod with cheerfulness. 
" Four or five merry girls laughing together 
in that archway ; one of the Miss Brandons 
sketching in another." 

" And Grove, smoking sulkily by himself 
on the top, without looking at any of them ? 
No ; these things are invariably failures. 
Take a morning drive to a ruin, and improvise 
a dinner there, and you may enjoy it. But 
if an excursion is to consist of twenty people, 
and be really got up and pre-arranged, it 
requires very different elements than these 
we have before us to constitute enjoyment. 
In the first place, you need an absolute 
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preponderance of men. In the next^ an 
absolute dearth of demoiselles a marier. 
They are the ' bane of social life.' " 

" Those are your naughty French opinions, 
Mr. Nugent. In England, young girls con- 
stitute and lead society ; while married wo- 
men are nowhere." 

" True ; and, as a consequence, society 
loses all its interest. These youthful beings 
enter it with certain schemes to be worked 
out — an appointed task for every ball or f6te. 
It is all a matter of business, arranged with 
their mamma beforehand, and if they do not 
succeed they are out of spirits, and out of 
temper with every thing. Married women, 
on the contrary, go into the world for amuse- 
ment only; and require nothing to be au 
s^rieux. Then, in England, young men are 
in such bodily fear of committing themselves. 
A waltz may be construed into significant 
attentions; a shady walk conceal a brother, 
six feet high, demanding your intentions. 
And this has the natural effect of utterly 

T 2 
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stupifying whatever faculties they may pos- 
sess. To enter into these things with spirit, 
it is not ourselves that should be compro- 
mised — " 

"Here come Mr. Clifford and Louisa," 
cried the widow, as they reached the Tower. 

" Yes ; does not his face confirm what I 
have said? Do you not see the sort of 
frightened look he has as Mrs. Berrington 
trips forth to meet them, and scold ' dear 
little Loo' for wandering so far away.'* 

In half-an-hour more everybody was re-as- 
sembled, and preparing to driv^. back to the 
farm-house to dinner. Miss Vauban's face, 
from which every shade of colour had va- 
nished, was soon remarked upon among the 
ladies ; and the little heiress, who had no- 
ticed the lengthened walk with D'Alembert, 
contrived to draw her aside for a few mi- 
nutes' questioning upon the subject. Im- 
mense was her surprise to hear that her 
friend's morning had been spent more profi- 
tably than her own; that Estelle Vauban 
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was engaged to be married, while Louisa 
Berrington was still free ! 

D'Alembert, too, made a point of whisper- 
ing the news of bis happiness, in secresy, to 
Mr. Nugent ; the surest way of spreading 
any piece of intelligence. And you raay be- 
lieve that with two such channels of inform- 
ation as Jack and Miss Berrington, every 
one present heard, without loss of time, of 
the engagement. 

Oh, how the young ladies looked at Es- 
telle during the remainder of that day ! and 
how — now that he was irrevocably lost — 
they enlarged upon the Count's ugly face 
and ruined fortunes! Affecting to treat the 
whole story of the inheritance as a fable*; 
and pitying her, poor thing! for the life 
she had in store ; and him, wretched man ! 
for marrying such a coquette. 

And how Captain Grove affirmed with 
confidence to the little ensign that he never 
had admired Miss Vauban in the least ; and 
thought her positively plain by day-light; 
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and nothing in the world would make Urn 
marry one of those large dark women, who 
always grow coarse aft«r five-and-twenty. 

And how the little ensign reverted to his 
former significant expression, that it was a 
dead case of sell, and nothing else. 

And how Jack Nugent plumed himself 
on having scented the whole thing from the 
first, and was already civil to the future 
Countess, on the strength of the future in- 
heritance. 

Are not all these natural conclusions inci- 
dent to the giving out of an engagement 
under such circumstances ? 

But no blush rose, as is the fashion 
with brides'-elect, on the cheek of that fu- 
ture Countess. White, silent, unheeding, 
Estelle met the gaze of these twenty persons 
who pitied, or who envied her. Her thoughts 
were no more with them then with her lover 
— who as a matter of course sat by her at 
dinner, and attended her through the re- 
mainder of the day. She felt in a kind of 
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dull dream, through which floated, disjointed 
and confused the years of her whole past 
life: — years all blent up inseparal)ly with 
St. Just, and of which he had been the very 
centre and idol. Events she had long for- 
gotten, words never recalled from the day 
they were spoken until now, came thronging 
fast upon her: while still, and always as 
though dreaming, she was conscious of the 
great barrier which the last hour had placed 
between all this and herself ; conscious of the 
faces around her, and that each was looking 
eagerly upon her own ; conscious that D'A- 
lembert, her future husband, was at her 
side. 

And this long day of misery was but a 
type of what her future life, should she 
marry him, must be. This constant unbid- 
den guest ever present in her heart, whether 
she desired it or not. Waking or sleeping, 
St. Just beside her in spirit, the Count, like 
an ugly nightmare, in body. One the in- 
visible master of the only part worth pos- 
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sessing ia any womaa-^if the two are 
divided; the other absolute controller over 
the cold inanimate form. And ever, while 
this strange combat was going on between 
a warm and throbbing memory, a dead rea- 
lity — she should stiU, as to-day, be forced to 
smile and talk and mingle in the world, and 
parry the searching looks of others by the 
assumed indifference of her own. And so 
on, until habit — that blessed panacea for 
half our sufferings, should make all this 
lighter to bear. And it should become se- 
cond nature to be D'Alembert's wife, and a 
smiling woman of the world ; have new ad- 
mirers, new lovers perhaps, God help her! 
But the past, the past, still returning between 
every act in the comedy, or tragedy, of her 
life: — turning pleasure into weariness; suc- 
cess into satiety; beauty, grace, youth, into 
so many bitter thoughts of him whom they 
were once powerless to win. 

Verily they who marry for mammon shaD 
have their portion, even in this world. 
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The dinner past off very well indeed. Mr. 
Berrington's wine was excellent — ^unlike the 
chasse-cousin of picnics in general ; and, 
inspired by its virtues, Nugent's stories soon 
flowed fast and freely, nmking people laugh 
whether they were amused or not. Grove 
relaxed into being almost attentive to the 
two pretty young girls between whom he was 
placed; and Clifford, who was by Miss 
Berrington of course, advanced considerably 
further under the influence of her papa's 
champagne, than he had done among the 
blue-bells in the morning. D'AIembert's 
leaden face, even, grew a shade or two more 
life-like; and his voice strengthened out 
of its usual drawling whisper into a kind 
of husky excitement, which made Estelle 
colder than ever as she listened to him. 

"You see I was right from the first," 
said Jack; as he, Grove, and Clifford were 
smoking their cigars in the orchard after 
dinner. "The Vauban 'has won the 
prize." 
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" I wish her joy of him," returned Clif- 
ford. 

« I wish him joy of her /" Captain Grove 
echoed. " A woman who would marry 
D'Alembert would do anything.*' 

" Miss Vauban is a sensible young per- 
son," said Jack gravely. " She has, doubt- 
less, been brought up under the care of that 
admirable, although peculiar, old lady, her 
step-mother ; and has profited by the lessons 
of French morale that have been instilled 
into her tender mind.'' 

" Yes ! we all know what the * morals ' of 
old Frenchwomen are," returned Grove. 
" If I ever do marry, may my wife never 
have been under the same roof with one of 
them, or have listened to any of their — 
* moral ' tuitions." 

"The English are very warm upon 
the subject of Frenchwomen," remarked 
Jack, perching himself as he spoke upon the 
branch of onei of the trees, and pufBng 
an enormous volume of smoke among the 
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cherry blossoms. "Very warm indeed, and 
very much mistaken. Why, we speak in 
Britain as though these charming creatures 
were actually as much carried away by their 
feelings as are our own young daughters." 

"By their passions, then — or some- 
thing," suggested Mr. Clifford, blushing. 

" That IS nearer the truth, Sir ; but even 
passion is subservient with them, like every- 
thing else, to principle. The principle of 
worldly wisdom, and obedience to the * con- 



venances.' *' 



"Devilish little principle else, I should 
say," interrupted Grove. 

" You see they have plenty of mind ; and 
an entire deficiency of heart;" pursued 
Mr. Nugent from his rostrum ("the two 
grand qualities for getting on well, gentle- 
men,) and, like most other women, their 
domestic virtues are in a direct inverse ratio 
to their mental superiority. If they had 
more cares, they would have /ewer talents of 
society ; less ambition to shine. In spite of 
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our English opinion^ I maiatain that a 
Frenchwoman's nature is, as a rule, a 
thoroughly cx)Id one. Their imaginations 
may be warm enough ; but they have too 
much vanity, too much excellent sense, ever 
to sacrifice themselves for love. There is 
no case on record of a rich French girl 
eloping with a poor man. It is a thing no 
demoiselle bien &ey4e could understand the 
object of. ' Marry, first, some man of cor- 
responding fortune to my own,' she would 
reason. ' If a handsome artist or penniless 
Count like to die of love for me afterwards, 
so much the better: it proves my power.' 
For they only look upon love as a triumph ; 
upon lovers as a test of their own charms." 

"And you believe there are no excep- 
tions ?" said Clifford, opening his eyes. 

*' None ; until they are past thirty, at all 
events. The younger they are, the more 
they are worldly and ambitious. Sometimes, 
in their waning beauty, they make some 
ridiculous attempt at a grande passion for a 
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boy of nineteen ; find out their mistake in 
six weeks ; and return to their true nature, 
more anxious than ever to regain the place in 
the world that they have had the folly so 
nearly to lose." 

" Well, there are certainly names in 
France, as everywhere else, to prove that 
women mil sometimes sacrifice position for 
a lover," Grove remarked. 

** Oh, of course, such cases must exist, 
if only as an exception to the general rule. 
But you will invariably find that such women 
are already distinguished by position or ta- 
lents to such a degree, that they could gain 
nothing by suppressing their inclinations. 
The same women would never have been 
generous or un-circumspect, or whatever you 
call it, if their celebrity would have been di- 
minished, instead of increased, by the sacri- 
fice. So much for their virtue. Of their 
talents, no better proof can be found than 
their unbounded influence in a country so 
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thoroughly SaUc in all its institutions as 
France/' 

" They never give me the idea of women 
who rule," said Clifford, who had spent a win- 
ter in Paris, and thought himself au fait of 
French life. 

" Precisely : therein lies their cleverness. 
They sign no petitions for female emancipa- 
tion, ^s a few strong-minded Englishwomen 
have sometimes the absurdity to do ; they 
do not assume top-boots, and take out di- 
plomas like the ladies in America. The 
Salic Law is too striking a proof of the jea- 
lous nature of Frenchmen for them to risk 
any such open demonstrations. It is through 
their humility, their resignation, their gaiety, 
their childish love of pleasure, that French- 
women, from time immemorial, have con- 
cealed their real power. And, from old 
Maintenon downwards, have governed 
through love (oh, sacred name !) religion, 
friendship ; as they dressed, as they danced. 
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as they coquetted. Never openly, or under 
their true aspect." 

" I met a great many literary Frenchwomen 
when I was in Paris," said Mr. Clifford ; 
" and really, ah — they were not such bores as 
you might expect." 

"French female writers are unlike those 
of all other countries, in their appearance 
of modesty," replied Jack, with an internal 
chuckle at Clifford's saying that French 
women did not bore him. '* A clever 
Englishwoman frankly acknowledges her 
superiority, and makes you utterly miserable 
with it; flinging Greek quotations at your 
head — so badly pronounced you can't 
understand them — telling you how quickly 
she composes, &c., &c.. But a clever 
Frenchwoman, if you yourself lead her to the 
subject, will say mildly, ' no woman can, or 
ought to compete with men in writing;' for 
herself it is an amusement, a resource when 
she is ill ; a pleasure to her family ; nothing 
more.'* 
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"I hate clever women," said Captain 
Grove fiercely ; " and I loathe Frenchwomen/* 

" Especially those, among them who 
accept French Counts/' interrupted Mr. 
Nugent. " Shall we join the ladies, Sir ? 
I see D'Alembert has made his way back to 
his lovely bride already." 

The ladies had been walking about in the 
little close farm-garden since dinner; and 
when the men returned to them, very bad 
coflPee was served in a rustic summer-house, 
overlooking a hedge and the farm-yard. 
" So delightfully rural," Miss Berrington 
said. Afterwards there was more wander- 
ing among not-too-fragrant lanes; and by 
seven o'clock every one was on the way home, 
well contented that this day of country 
enjoyment was over. 

The moon was rising in her calm glory as 
they drove slowly towards Wyke ; the same 
persons in the pony-carriage now as in the 
morning ; and shone kindly down on Estelle, 
just as she would have done if this had been 
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the eve of her marriage with St. Just. The 
nightingales were calling to each other 
among the woods in a perfect rapture of 
happiness ; and Louisa Berrington, with a 
pretty sympathy, was singing half the way 
home. 

" You look pale, Mademoiselle,'' whispered 
D'Alembert tenderly, as they approached 
Wyke ; " pale, and miserable." 

" I am so, Sir." 

'* Ah ! you need repose after to-day's 
agitation." 

" I am not agitated." 

" Not now. You are still, and pale, and 
subdued ; but more charming so, even than 
in all the brilliancy of the morning." 

No answer. 

" You have a face. Mademoiselle, on 
which moonlight rests well." She turned 
it abruptly asidef at the compliment. '^ A 
face of which one of Schubert's Reveries 
might be the interpretation." 

D'Alembert had probably read af some 
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such compliment once, and introduced it 
now. The compliments his lips had ever 
paid were of a very different order ; as un- 
fitted for her as the false and painted faces 
which called them forth were unlike her pure 
unsullied one. 

" When shall I see you again ?'* he whis- 
pered next. 

" When you choose to call, Sir. You 
have a right now to see me when you like/' 

" I am all anxiety to make the acquain- 
tance of Madame votre mfere. May I say 
to-morrow, then?" 

" To-morrow, if you like." 

^' Circumstances will soon call me back to 
France," he went on; bending forward till 
he could again see her face. " I must press 
for the speedy consummation of my happi- 
ness. Shall you have any wish to delay our 
marriage?" 

" Marriage ! ah — not yet. I did not think 
of it so soon — Cyprian is away." 

" Well, well," replied the Count, play- 
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fully, as though her affrighted look and 
supplicating voice were only the conventional 
modesty-tokens of a French school-girl. 
*^ All these are matters I shall have the ho- 
nour of talking over with Madame Vauban. 
I will not force them upon you, at present. 
I am accepted, and that is sufficient/' 

They had now entered one of the ave- 
nues of Wyke Farm. The thick interlaced 
branches of the giant elms shut out the 
moonlight so entirely, that while their own 
dark tracery stood clearly defined against the 
sky, the sunken road beneath was almost 
as dark as night; and this darkness em- 
boldened D'Alembert to throw his arm 
around his future wife (he could not have 
done it when the light shone on her face) 
and attempt to draw her closer to his side. 
" No, no — I cannot bear it — not yet — " 
He unloosed her in a moment. He was 
too acute a judge of voice, not to recognize 
the sound of hers while she shuddered be- 
neath his touch. It was not girlish shame, 
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either real or dissembled, nor coquetry, nor 
idle fear, that he detected there. In all these 
he was well versed, and would have taken 
them as encouragements. It was actual 
pain as though some venomous insect had 
stung her ; the abhorrence of a pure nature 
at the first caress unhallowed by love. And, 
for the sole time in his life, Eugfene Victor 
Louis St. Roche D'Alembert entertained a 
slight feeling of respect for any created thing 
or person. 

" I only hope she is not too excellent !" 
was his after-thought when they had set 
Estelle down, and were driving home. " I 
cannot prevent myself from admiring her in 
her frigid young beauty, but I by no means 
wish my wife to be an angel. Diable ! the 
priest has served me well : of what materials 
are they made, then, these Messieurs les 
prStres ? I am a sinner, given over long ago, 
but even I, at twenty, could not have thrown 
away that girl's love and face. 

" So she is to be my wife — ah !" with a 
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long vacant look at the stars. " I will see 
how long domestic life with her can have 
zest sufficient to keep me from those cursed 
Pharo-tables ! That coquin, Duval, has 
never paid me his ten thousand francs yet — 
I shall write to him about it. And, I sup- 
pose, it would be as well to give orders to 
Zizine to turn out. There will be scenes, 
and protestations, and vows that she will 
drown herself in the Seine with her eighteen 
years — bah ! she may do so ; and go to forty 
thousand devils afterwards for what I care. 

" Mademoiselle Berrington, these soft En- 
glish nights make one feel quite youthful 
again; ils rajeunissent le coeur — like the 

sight of pretty faces." 

# * « 

Slowly Estelle walked up through the si- 
lent garden at Wyke Farm. The moist la- 
burnum flowers quivered down upon her 
forehead as she passed ; the aromatic sweet- 
ness of the lilacs came like a kiss to her hot 
lips; an unusual hush and purity of home 
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seemed to bid her welcome. It was a time 
when she always liked to linger among her 
flowers, pointing out in her childish way to 
Mr. St. Just how some slept in the moon- 
light, how some smelt sweeter then than in 
the sunshine, how others closed up their 
petals, not caring to smile without admirers, 
and so on. She did not linger now. 
Moonlit lilies and Count D'Alembert were 
thoughts which did not accord; and with 
weary steps Miss Vauban walked up to the 
house, entered, and opened the parlour 
door. 

Aunt Theresa was seated before the open 
window ; her hands folded, her face very 
solemn. It was the first time for ten years 
that she had sat without working. Even 
now her knitting rested on her knees ; but 
her thoughts had grown too digressing to 
allow of even that mechanical interruption. 
She was pondering over Estelle's engage- 
ment; wondering, again and again, if 
Cyprian were really right ? hoping, in spite 
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of all his arguments, that the marriage 
would never be. 

" Aunt Theresa !" 

" Is that you, Estelle ? Grand Dieu ! what 
has so changed your voice ?" 

"I am tired. I am faint'* She seated 
herself heavily on the nearest chair that 
came to hand, resting her head back on 
the wall. " It has been a long day, Aijnt 
Theresa." 

Madame Vauban lighted a candle which 
stood ready upon the table, but started back 
when she caught sight of the girl's face. 
It was pale when she left home in the morn- 
ing; it was drawn and utterly bloodless 
now. 

" Estelle, tell me, — has any thing hap- 
pened ?" 

"A great deal has happened," she 
answered, with an attempt at a smile ; " you 
shall hear of it all, to-morrow. I am too 
tired out now to talk." 

" Only one thing. Has ? I mean — " 

**Yes; we are to have a wedding, Aunt 
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Theresa. We must begin the wedding 
clothes at once. I don't look like a bride ; 
do I ? but I am tired, very tired ! I shall be 
better again by to-morrow. Now I want 
rest.*' 

Madame Vauban, utterly scared at her 
step-daughter's manner and looks, knew not 
what to reply. She loved Estelle; she 

would have done anything in her power 
to serve her; but the strong instinct of 
real maternity was wanting. Though the 
best of step-mothers, she was a step-mother 
only. And, instead of drawing the girl in 
silence and darkness to her breast, she placed 
the candle exactly before her eyes, and began 
to talk, in the same breath, about Cyprian 
and weddings, and the danger of damp 
evenings, and the necessity of immediate 
supper. 

It was better so probably ; real sympathy 
would have unnerved Estelle more. Ma- 
dame Vauban's demonstrative kindness just 
left her tearless and €old as it found her. 
She swallowed some tea ; she ate ; she even 
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forced herself to speak of the picnic> and 
of the trivial events of the day; but 
avoiding any mention of ^D'Alembert be- 
yond what she had already made. At ten 
o'clock Aunt Theresa saw her to her room ; 
kissed her very kindly, asked if she would 
have a night-light, (this was an alleviation to 
suflfering always urged by Madame Vauban 
in times of distress) ; advised her to have a 
cup of tea. in bed next morning ; and went 
oflF to her own rest. Persuaded that over- 
fatigue must have made Estelle so strange, 
and that only a good long sleep was neces- 
sary to restore her. 

"And an offer of marriage is a nervous 
sort of thing, from whomsoever it may 
come," she thought, before closing h^r eyes. 
"I did not eat for two whole days after 
my husband offered it to me; although I 
was past forty at the time, and cared no 
more for poor Vauban than for the cat. 
One feels a natural uncertainty whether the 
money is rights and all that ; and the very 
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change of name is in itself an agitating 
prospect. Estelle D'Alembert, E. D. A. It 
will look sweet, worked on her pocket hand- 
kerchi^s, with that dear little crown above. 
So lucky he has two initials — ^Estelle having 
but one ! for I deiy the best embroiderer in the 
world to make a graceful scroll with less than 
three letters. When I married poor Vauban, 
I regretted hundreds of times that politics 
had obliged him to drop the *De,' which 
would have looked as well again on all my 
things. T. D. V. Indeed — I almost said 
— I never — ^*Vand Aunt Theresa slept 

Two hours later than this, when every one 
in the house beside was sleeping, Estelle 
stole from her room, and passed noiselessly 
into Cyprian's. 

In the uncertain light, she could just trace 
all the familiar objects round; the bookd, 
the pictures of saints upon the walls; the 
crucifix above the bed ; the small table and 
praying-desk by the window, where he had 
used to study for hours every morning. All 
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seen thus, without him, and in her own 
new position, upon her with a sharper pain 
than she had felt yet They were parted 
already ! And falling on her knees beside 
the table, she laid her face upon the book 
which still rested there and wept. 

Wept — until early dawn glimmered in 
upon her — passionately, hopelessly ! as she 
never wept again, even for him. 

In her white dress, kneeling with bowed 
head thus, Madame Vauban, who was an 
early riser, caught sight of her at day-break. 
And through the remainder of her own 
mortal life will steadfastly affirm that on that 
morning, and at that hour, she perceived 
a celestial visitant in Cyprian's room; an 
angel hovering around, and hallowing the 
young priest's sanctum. " Shedding tears, 
too," the good creature adds; ''tears, such 
as only spirits shed, upon his open book — 
the life of St. Francis Xavier : you may see 
the page blistered with them to this very 
day !- 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

It would create many pleasant surprises if 
one might occasionally violate the sanctity of 
letter-hags belonging to country houses, and 
let each dear friend see what the other is 
writing about them to more dear friends in 
the distance. 

We will select two, which left the Priors 
the morning after their picnic. One ad- 
dressed to Hector Fitzgerald Esq. a friend of 
Jack Nugent's in Paris; the other to a 
certain Monsieur Anton Duval, also in 
Paris, and a friend, accomplice, tool, or master, 
whichever terms suit best, of Eugene, Count 
D'Alembert. 
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" Dear Fitzgerald. 
" I have been so long in your debt, that I 
scarcely know how much I have to tell you 
since I last wrote. All digressions are tedious, 
so I will merely say, in two words, that since 
I left our charming Paris, I have been pay- 
ing visits until English country-houses all 
appear to me like my own property, and 
English hospitality rather in the light of 
a bore than otherwise. 

. ** Out of so many hosts it would be 
invidious to name any in particular; but 
I think the quiet ease of Norf — k's estab- 
lishment; the unassuming good taste of 
Buccl — ^gh's have struck me most. The Pal- 
m — stons are nice kind-hearted people, (very 
old friends of mine). I spent two months 
with them on my return from Scotland 
(where I was grouse-shooting with Arg — le 
last Autumn) ; and they are trying to per- 
suade me to go to them for a few weeks in 
town, when I leave this ; but I am afraid I 
will not have time. Poor Lady P ! it 
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will be a great disappointment to her ; as of 
course I am invaluable in making her dull 
London parties go off. 

" I am going over to our native country 
when the season is over, just to pay 
Wat — rford, and a few of my friends, some 
long promised visits, and to see after my 
property. I hear the old place wants 
thorough repair ; and as the present tenant is 
an old man, it is as well not to let it go 
too far. But a house with one hundred 
and sixty windows in it, is the deuce to put 
in order, and will cx)st me an immense 
outlay. 

" (By the way, my dear fellow, what do 
you mean by forwarding my duns to Eng- 
land? I asked you to send my letters; a 
friendly instinct should tell you which you 
must burn. Next December you may expect 
to see me again in Paris ; so you may keep 
any more you get till then.) 

" So Lady H has bolted with Craw- 
ford at last ! happy husband ! miserable 
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lover ! I suppose little H quite holds 

up his head again now he is a free man. 
Is it true that one of the Daltons is married ? 
I read it in the papers, but (after all that you 
and I know about) consider it must be a 
hoax. Tell me when you write ; and men- 
tion, too, if my old quarters are still vacant, 
or likely to be so next winter. 

*' I am now victimizing myself in a stupid 
country-house for Easter. My host and 
hostess are as indescribably dull as befits 
their nation, and walk in life ; they have a 
pink-faced daughter, who is trying hard for 
young CliflFord (you remember Betsy Clif- 
ford in Paris, and how we taught him to play 
lansquenet ?) ; a popish chaplain ; half-a-score 
of young lady visitors ; a complacent, but 
not rich, Indian widow, who is laying violent 
siege to John Nugent £sq. ; and, mirabile 
dictUy Eugene D'Alembert. 

" Yes, the D'Alembert ! that gentleman 
bkck-leg, that prince, par excellence, of 
disreputable priggism. Tell it in Gath, cir- 
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culate it in the Chauss^ d'Antin; let it 
astonish the chaste ears of the Rue de Br^da ! 
He is here ; staying in an old-fashioned 
English country house; attending prayers 
night and morning; walking arm-ih-arm 
with the chaplain, and, better than all, 
engaged to be married ! And to a devilish 
handsome girl, too ; tall, fine-limbed, with the 
face of a young Juno, and an eye of fire, but 
without a penny in the world. Talk of 
French girls selling themselves after this! 
a woman who would marry D'Alembert 
would marry a ghoul, if he had bid a 
hundred a-year extra pin-money. Miss 
Vauban (the bride elect), is of French origin, 
certainly. No matter, any one of the girls 
here would give all she was worth to be in 
her place. What a sell for Rorbert D'Alem- 
bert when he hears of this new chance of an 
heir ! 

" I don*t know when the wedding will 
be, but it is to take place at this house, (they 
are all papists together), and D'Alembert 
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insists upon my being present. After that, 
and another visit in the neighbourhood, I 
shall go to town for the season. My first 

visit there will be at H house ; but, as 

I am uncertain about dateSy it will be safer 
for you to address as usual, to my old quarters 
— Leicester Street, Leicester Square. 
" Ever your faithful friend, 

" John Nugent. 

"Hector Fitzgerald, Esq." 

[Hector Fitzgerald Esq. being an Irish- 
man himself, he had, no doubt, a just apprecia- 
tion of his faithful friend's letter; also of 
the extreme attention bestowed upon Mr. 
Nugent by the whole of his noble and 
distinguished acquaintance.] 

" Mon cher Duval, 
"You may well believe that some affair 
of importance makes me begin a letter ! the 
first that I have written in this cursed country 
of cold fogs and fiery wines — I have two 
serious communications to make to you, 

VOL. I. X 
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mon cher ; the first, that I am in direct and 
instant need of that small sum of ten thou- 
sand francs, which you have hitherto forgotten 
to pay me — ^you remember the night I 

.won it at the Chevalier R 's; I have 

your note of hand before me at this moment, 
and shall be particularly obliged by your 
remitting it immediately. You can send 
it at once in a bon-a-vue on any London 
banker, advising me by the same post that 
you have done so. 

"My second object in writing, is to 
announce to you my coming marriage. I 
can imagine your burst of virtous indignation 
at the intelligence; nevertheless, it is true. And 
to an angel of beauty and excellence, without 
a sou, but of good birth. Spread this 
abroad for me at once. The marriage will 
take place in less than a month. 

" Tell Guillaume to look out for an owner 
for Miss Grace, and to keep her in first-rate 
condition till she's sold — I mean to give 
up the turf for good and all now ; also have 
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the complaisance to call round at my h6tel in 
the Rue de Rivoli, and desire Zizine to 
depart; herself, baggage, and all belonging 
to her. If she should hesitate, or get up 
scenes about her youth and her Norman 
village, turn her into the street. A pfere de 
famille owes these duties to society. 

**Have the rooms newly furnished and 
decorated without delay — in the handsomest 
style of course; we shall pay for it when 
my heir inherits. And remember that my 
fiancee is a brune, so the hangings must 
be rose-KJoloured or gold. 

^'I have no more to add that 1 can 
recollect. You will not forget, mon cher, 
to remit the money at once. Should your 
memory fail in this instance, mine may 
revive about certain events connected with 
a night of September, — 46, that for your 
sake, were better left where they are. Paris 
is considered a healthier residence than 
Toulon or Brest. 

" Ever your friend, 

" D*Alembert." 
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^^Tell that rascal, Wetzel, to send me 
over a suit for my wedding, and be sure 
to put more padding above the left shoulder 
than he has done the last two coats he made 
me. (I would not go to him again, but 
that necessity obliges. Englishmen dress 
like apes, like bears, like jockeys, like devils, 
as they are. I would sooner wear clothes 
bought second-hand at Montmartre, than 
any thing made in this cochon d'Angleterre.) 
And remind him that for daylight the 
waistcoat must be of some couleur tendre — 
but above all, not white; my complexion 
won't bear it." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

St. Just's visit to London, which was ori- 
ginally limited to a few days, lengthened out 
into three weeks ; until the eve, in short, of 
Estelle's wedding. 

During this time, he made every inquiry, 
through different channels, respecting D'Alem- 
bert; ascertained the very wording of the 
cousin's will, the state of the Count's own 
affairs, the history of his whole past life. For 
Mr. St. Just was staying with a London priest, 
who had formerly been one of his superiors at 
College ; and this gentleman having more than 
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one clerical acquaintance in Paris, it was an 
easy matter to be put au fait of any family 
history, either relating to money or morals, 
that he might wish to learn. How could 
directors direct, if they did not possess this 
kind of mundane knowledge ? 

St. Just had also held frequent communica- 
tion with D'Alembert himself; and had 
stoutly, at first, contended for marriage-settle- 
ments. But these, on the Count's own show- 
ing, (which agreed with St. Just's private in- 
formation), it was completely out of his power 
to make. In the future inheritance of his 
heir he would only have a temporary interest 
himself. His estates were already entailed, 
according to the French laws of division. 
All the money he had once possessed, was 
* mang^ ;' and, with an exceedingly bad 
grace, St. Just had at length been forced 
to submit; knowing that Count D'Alem- 
bert even without settlements, was, for Estelle, 
a better parti than, in her obscure position, 
was again likely to fall to her share. 
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Madame Vauban, during this time, wrote 
her nephew long and frequent letters ; fiill, of 
course, of the Count — whom she pronounced 
charming from the first moment he kissed her 
hand — of his devotion to dear Estelle, his 
eagerness that the wedding should take place 
at once. And how they were getting on fast 
with the trousseau, and she, Madame Vauban, 
was cutting up her own best Point de Malines 
for the bride's dress ; and how Miss Berring- 
ton was to be drest in blue and silver, and 

the two Miss N s in pink and silver; 

and Mrs. Berrington was so very kind, and 
insisted upon the wedding taking place in their 
chapel, and that the breakfast, (which was 
really elegant), should be at their house. 
And Estelle was not very gay herself, silent 
and reserved as girls are when they are going 
to be married. " When I was engaged to poor 
Vauban, although past forty — " and so on. 

But no line, no message from Estelle her- 
self. St. Just felt that it was better thus, 
that it was better for him to remain away 
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altogether at this time, be absent, even from 
the wedding; and he had courage sufficient 
to write to Madame Yauban to this effect. 
When the time wore on, however, each day 
bringing the marriage day so near, each night 
bearing, not sleep, but thoughts which were as 
so many tortures to the young priest, he felt 
that he could endure the separation no longer. 
He must once more see her, while he was 
yet free to do so ; have one last kiss from the 
lips " he never should kiss more," before they 
were for ever given over to Count D'Alem- 
bert ; and on the morning before that ap- 
pointed for the wedding, he abruptly took 
leave of his friend, and started for Somerset- 
shire. 

It was already evening when he reached 
the nearest station to home, a sunny May 
evening; and, shunning the high road, St 
Just walked quickly on towards Wyke 
through the woods. Picturing, as he went 
along, the surprise Estelle's face would show 
when be arrived ; how he should first address 
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her ; how both should comport themselves on 
this strange marriage-eve which severed eter- 
nally the love of both their hearts. His im- 
petuous desire to see her gave him speed 
until he was actually in the avenue of Wyke ; 
but there he lingered, hesitated, as he had 
seldom done at the thought of any person 
or thing in his life before. 

" It is folly/* he thought at last, impatient 
with himself for his own weakness. " I shall 
get over it at the first sight of her !" and he 
opened the garden-gate and walked steadily 
towards the house. 

" Eh, Missis ! here be Master Cyprian 
come home for the wedding," cried the farm- 
house Phillis, who was clasping her red 
hands at that moment in mute admiration 
before the bridal finery. " Master Cyprian 
— and how pale he do look !" 

Madame Vauban rushed out to meet her 
nephew, scarcely knowing where she was for 
excitement. Estelle's face became whiter 
than her -Mriage gowa. 
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" So good of you, my boy ! It has 
been such a disappointment to us both, your 
not coming. It would not have seemed a 
wedding without you. You must excuse 
our confusion. I am just finishing the 
wedding things. Such a lovely veil ! and 
a double skirt of Point de Malines, and a 
dear little French wreath of blush roses !*' 
With these remarks, spoken as usual, dis- 
connectedly, and out of breath, did Aunt 
Theresa, hanging upon St. Just's arm, usher 
him into the parlour. 

" Estelle, child, here is your brother come 
home for the wedding, after all. Susan, 
don't gape at Mr. Cyprian as though you 
had never seen him before ; and bring in the 
tea directly." 

"They be as white as ghosties, both the 
pair on 'em. Missis," said Susan, with moist- 
ened eyes, when she reached the kitchen, 
glancing thankfully at her lover, whose shock 
head reposed upon the dresser, after his 
evening gorge. "And for all he's to be 
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a papisht priest, and she a foring countess, 
ril be sworn they like each other too well. 
Only last night, I heard poor Miss a-stealing 
about in his room, long after we was all 
in bed. And she do never blush and cast 
down her eyes with the Monseer, like she 
used for Master Cyprian, but have taken 
down his picture, and packed it away among 
her fine wedding dresses—" 

"It's the ways of natur," remarked her 
mistress with confidence, " and it ain't in any 
of us to be other ways. You may be 
papisht priests, if you like, but I defy you not 
to be men." 

And Susan, not taking up the challenge, 
deferred meekly to the superior judgment of 
Dame Heme, but shed many private tears 
during the evening over the fate of poor 
Miss ; more, perhaps, for that of Master 
Cyprian, before whom, she and the mistress, 
too, had long bowed down in abject and 
hopeless adoration. 

** Our dear bride does not look very bloom- 
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ing, I am afraid/' said Madame Vauban, as 
she poured out the tea. Estelle was seated 
with her back to the light, St. Just facing 
her. " It's a wearing thing being engaged, 
Cyprian.'' 

" Indeed, Ma'am." 

" So many interviews with one's lover 
— knowing my own country people, I have 
thought it right to be always present, and 
must say £stelle's manner would have chilled 
any but a most devoted suitor — so much 
consultation, and taking off and putting on 
of dresses ; and, perhaps, too, wondering if, 
after all, one is not being a fool in marrying. 
I say three weeks of such a life would take 
away any one's spirits and good looks." 

" Estelle is looking rather pale," St. Just 
observed, without raising his eyes. 

" Yes," went on Aunt Theresa — she was 
ready herself to break down on this last even- 
ing, but talked incessantly, in the desperate 
hope of raising everybody's spirits — "and 
having such a blooming little attendant as 
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Miss Berrington, will make her look paler 
still. Mr. Cliflford has gone away, Cyprian." 

" Has he, indeed T' 

"And without making any proposals as 
I expected, which surprises me the more, 
as one engagement in a house so frequently 
leads on to others ; and that very forward 
Irish person with scarlet whiskers — what 
is his name, Estelle? — ^Nugent, is staying 
with the Woods of Littleford, but will come 
over for the wedding. There will be about 
a dozen persons present besides ourselves; 
and the cake is really exquisite, Cyprian ! 
Such a sweet silver device in the centre, of 
Cupidon holding a purse— no, a bow, in his 
hand, and — dear children, finished already! 
how little you both eat 1" 

And, until ten o'clock, did Madame 
Vauban keep up the same strain of remarks, 
mingled with visions, which she intended 
should be cheering, of the future, and of 
their all meeting again. And how suddenly 
it had come upon her, and how much the 
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dear Count had improved on acquaintance, 
and how lonely she would be without her 
poor Estelle, 

Except an occasional curt answer from 
St. Just, she had the talking to herself. 
Estelle remained in her old place by the 
window in absolute silence. None of them 
seemed to wish for lights or change, 
and thus, in darkness, the evening passed 

by. 

When ten o'clock struck. Aunt Theresa 
got up, and coming to Estelle, told her in 
an unsteady voice, that she must go to bed 
now, and try to get some sleep ; upon which 
she at once rose, and without even looking 
towards Cyprian, prepared to leave the room. 
Then Aunt Theresa, glad to have anything 
to do, ran out herself for a light, and, for the 
first time, they were left alone. 

" Estelle," said St. Just, in a low and 
broken whisper, " is this to be our parting ?" 

" Do you not know that it is — that 
to-morrow is my wedding day ?'* 
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"I wished to say a few more words to 
you alone/* 

She was silent. 

" Can you not spare me one half-hour 
before you sleep ?" 

" I shall not sleep." 

" Estelle, we must not part like this ! 
All our old days, if not the later ones, deserve 
a better ending." 

" As you will, Cyprian." 

"In an hour's time, then, I may expect 
you here ?" he whispered hastily, as Madame 
Vauban re-entered with the lights. " You 
will not refuse me that, Estelle ?" 

" If vou wish it, I will come." 

She left without another word; and St. 
Just went out upon the little lawn, from 
whence he could watch the light in Estelle's 
bed-room, and waited for her. His demeanour 
quiet, his face rigidly calm, but a most 
unsaintly fever of impatience in his blood. 

Long and often as he had reflected upon 
Estelle's marriage, he had not sounded, until 
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again with her, the depths of his own pas- 
sion ; the fierce jealousy of her future hus- 
band, which, in reality, lay burning at his 
heart. And now, with the marriage hour 
already at hand, the marriage clothes pre- 
pared, he wavered more than upon the day 
when he first promised her to Count 
D'Alembert. Half resolved to give up every- 
thing — ambition, the priesthood, life itself, 
sooner than see another man possess her ! 

But impulse was with him so absolutely 
imder the control of reason, that these evil 
suggestions of nature were strangled almost 
as soon as they had birth. He had been 
too long trained to self-command to succumb 
under temptation (of this kind) now. And 
after an hour's meditations among the dew, 
his head grew cooler, his unwonted agitation 
diminished, his pulse beat nearer the ' regula- 
tion ' quietude. 

" Will she fail me ?" he thought, glancing 
up for the hundredth time towards her win- 
dow, " or obey me to the last ?" 
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She obeyed him. 

When Aunt Theresa had at length bidden 
her a wistful good night, and Dame Heme 
and Susan had both wept over * poor Miss/ 
and told her to be sure and sleep sound, 
Estelle quietly stole down from her room, 
and came out through the^ parlour window to 
St. Just. They were accustomed to linger 
together in the garden on summer nights 
like this^ and had Madame Vauban witnessed 
their meeting now, she would have con- 
sidered it natural and " convenable." These 
two young orphans, with no one but each 
other in the world, must have so much to 
say upon the eve of their final separation ! 

" This is kind of you, Estelle 1 It is 
more than I deserve — " 

" I cannot sleep — I am better here in 
the fresh night air.** 

" You will not say, better with me ?" 

" Yes; better with you, perhaps. Better with 
any one than alone with my own thoughts." 

" Are they so sad, poor child ?" bending 
his head down, and speaking low. 

^OL. !• Y 
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" Not sad. They are blank, dead, hope- 
less, suoh as my life will be !" 

"No life should be blank, with heaven 
beyond, Estelle." 

" I cannot tiimk of heaven to-night." 

" Think of the past, then — of the long, 
happy days of your childhood. At least that 
remembrance must refresh you ; so lead you 
insensibly to better thoughts. Oh, Estelle ! 
little sister 1 let us once more walk together 
as in old times ; dream as we did then ! 
Those days were so pure that we may recall 
them without wrong— -even to-night.*' 

" I will stay with you," she replied, shortly. 
" I am better here." 

" But you are too thinly drest to face this 
cold night air ? " 

" I feel no cold, Cyprian." 

He took her hand, and drew it within his 
arm. Then, after closing the door, they went 
slowly down the little garden-walk together. 

" Beyond it, Estelle. Let us once more feel 
the fresh woods around us, the open sky above. 
Remember, this is ow last night of freedom !" 

She assented mutely, and they walked si- 
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lently along the chestnut avenue, whose dim 
yault, trennulously stirring, showered down its 
dying blossoms on them as they passed. 
They crossed the meadows where faint mists 
lay in chill and mournful shrouds ; they paused 
at the entrance to the woods, whose hollaw 
whispers came low and fitful as those of a 
child half-sobbing in his sleep. 

It was one of those nights when the whole 
earth seems hushed, tender, subdued. A 
night full of sweetest meaning for those who 
love ; of profoundest oiisery for those who are 
to part. In this voluptuous silence, the hearts 
of both beat more audibly. They are alone — 
alone. Nothing but nature in her softest aspect 
round them, and even nature sleeping: flowers 
nestling to the ground, birds to each other ; all 
at rest save these two^ — so soon to be divided ! 

How slow they walked ! as though jealous 
to eke out these few remaining hours which 
seemed to hurry by like moments. How long 
they lingered beside every well-knawn object 
on their path : — the tree where Cyprian had, 
years ago, carved both their names ; the bank 
under the silver-boecby where so many a sum- 
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mer sunset had left them together ; the stream 
where they had always stopped for shelter in 
the hot noon-day. All were gazed at, and re- 
ceived silent farewell from EsteUe ; while each 
as it went by seemed another link broken 
between her and St. Just, another shuddering 
step towards Count D'Alembert. 
** Cyprian ! I can bear no more !" 
They had now reached the open moor, 
whose brown expanse seemed vaster than ever 
upon this moonless night. Here, not even a 
leaf trembled, a breath of wind stirred ; and 
in the unbroken silence, a feeling of awe over- 
came them both. EsteUe drew her hand 
from his, where till now it had lain so closely, 
and stopped short, as though with a sudden con- 
sciousness of another Presence than theirs. In 
the woods, the gentle stillness of material lifehad 
ministered to her own passionate grief; but 
here the solemn sense of Infinity rose upon her 
like a reproach. What had they to do in this 
most holy repose with their hot human sorrows? 
How should they speak words of forbiddenlove, 
when every sound must rise with such awful dis- 
tinctness into the very presence-chamber of God ? 
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"Let us return home, Cyprian. I dread 
being here.'' 

" With me ? " 

" No : with this deep silence. Thoughts 
like ours are not to be spoken here." 

** We will not speak them, then. But do 
not leave me during the few remaining hours 
that I may claim you. Listen, the distant 
bell is striking midnight already. I have not 
twelve hours more — not the space of one 
poor winter day : and life is so long." 

" So long ! " she echoed, returning uncon- 
sciously to his side; "Yet once, Cyprian, I 
prayed that mine might be longer than all 
others, to contain the great happiness that was 
in store for me." 

" Earthly love cannot make happiness," he 
said, his voice singularly at variance with his 
words. 

" It would have made mine," answered 
Estelle. " Such a future as I looked forward 
to would have been happiness too great." 

" Let us once again dream of it, as it might 
have been," he whispered. " In silence, if 
you will ; but here, and together." 
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Some rocks stood out among the heather be- 
side their path, and here they rested. How 
long, they knew not — though they counted 
every hour by the distant village clock, and 
wept for the death of each as it passed away ; 
but the first red of dawn was flickering on the 
outskirts of the moor, when they rose to depart 

What vain visions of the past were then 
recalled, what lingering leave was taken 
of the present, these pages do not record. 
Only the mute moor listened ; only the sad 
stars heard. But on that night was sealed 
divorce more pathetic than any which peers 
or bishops have yet been called upon to proi- 
nounce. Divorce between those whom God 
and nature had joined — the dictates of 
human law for ever put asunder. 

Before noon she was D'Alembert's wife. 
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